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A dmirers of Mervin D. Garretson 
and his Verse . . . and Worse will per¬ 
haps be disappointed to learn that he has 
forsaken the role of humorist for that of 
parent. The appearance on November 27 
of seven pounds and twelve ounces of 
Random Lee Garretson has added angles 
to an already tough schedule. M. D. G. 
has decided that it would be impossible 
for him to work up a sonnet while con¬ 
templating the purification of diapers. 
He is still a member of the staff, how¬ 
ever, as an associate editor, and subscribers 
will hear from him from time to time. 

Garretson’s successor as head of the 
humor department is Felix Kowalewski. 
Now a teacher at the California School 
in Berkeley, Kow needs no introduction. 
He has resided, at various times, in New 
York, Washington, D. C., West Virginia 
and Michigan. So, if you haven’t read 
his poetry, you have probably seen him 
(although his size, which permits him to 
walk under coffee tables and baby buggies 
instead of around them, makes him some¬ 
what hard to see). 

On page 3 in this number Advisory 
Editor Norman G. Scarvie tells the story 
of Roy Barron, Trapper. An ardent out- 
doorsman, Mr. Scarvie has done a great- 
deal of trapping himself. In 1946 one 
of his mink skins brought $38.00, which 
set a record for him. He is an alumnus of 
the Iowa School, where he is now em¬ 
ployed as vocational principal and editor 
of the Iowa Hawkeye. He graduated from 
Gallaudet in 1927 with—he says—the 
best class ever turned out by the college. 
With his wife, Agnes, and two children, 
he now lives on a 60-acre Iowa farm, 
where he raises pure-bred hogs and beef 
cattle. 

At the risk of having it said that we 
are devoting too much space in The 
Silent Worker to educational problems, 
we have published on page 8 a factual 
account of the fight being staged by the 
Ohio deaf to preserve the residential 
school system in their state. The problem 
faced' today in Ohio is one that may 
threaten other residential schools. For that 
reason we feel that it is impossible to 
give this story all the publicity it de¬ 
serves. It should be headlined in every 
publication in the land. 

"Moiphy’s Column,” page 5, is not new 
to deaf readers. It has appeared before 
in other publications, and you will find it 
here from time to time. 
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Vlf SctttCW, TRAPPER 


by Norman G. Scarvie 


Foxier than a fox, is what you have 
to be to catch a fox. And if it is necessary 
to be "minkier than a mink” to catch a 
mink, then that’s what Roy Barron is, for 
" B i g R o y ” is 
easily the best 
trapper in his part 
of the country, 
which spreads out 
from Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, his 
headquarters. 

In a 60-day 
trapping season in 
Iowa in 1946-’47, Big Roy caught 107 
mink, besides 125 muskrat, 40 raccoon, 
and several red fox. These furs netted him 
well over three thousand dollars, al¬ 
though all furs sold cheap, except mink 
skins, which range in price up to 40 
dollars apiece. 

Roy is a remarkable trapper. He gets 
most of his mink after streams are frozen 
over. Other trappers, the amateurs, catch 
some mink in the early season, but as 
soon as streams freeze over they don’t 
know what to do and pull stakes. Roy 
specializes in mink and gets them in run¬ 
ning water, on ice, under ice, as well as 
on dry land. 

He is an exceptionally keen student of 
nature, and is always putting himself in 
the place of the animals he seeks. 

"I always figure what I would do, or 
where I would go, if I were a mink. That’s 
how I know where to set traps,” Big Roy 
told me one day. 

In the 1946-’47 season he got a lot of 


unwanted raccoon in mink sets. Coon 
skins were worth only a dollar to a dollar 
and a half at the most, and as coons are 
so big and heavy and have so much fat 
on their hides to be cleaned off when 
stretching, Roy got tired of them. He 
kept studying a problem he raised for 
himself: How to make a water set for 
mink that would be "raccoon proof.” 

He got the answer the following sea¬ 
son. During the summer months he had 
"lived as a mink,” that is, thought and 
thought what a mink would do under 
various conditions. He had worked out 
in his mind an absolutely raccoon proof 
mink set. Trying it in the fall, he found 
that it worked one hundred per cent. He 
confided it in me, but will not disclose 
the method publically. It is really the 
cleverest stunt anyone could think of, and 
only Big Roy would ever think of it. 

In 1947-’48 there was only a 30-day 
season in Iowa, and it started December 
15. In spite of frozen streams, Big Roy 
was around as usual. By the time the brief 
season closed, he had about exactly fifty 
mink skins. 

For the coming winter Big Roy is un¬ 
decided about where to go. His old stamp¬ 
ing ground in southwest Iowa has no open 
season on mink. He is considering the 
possibilities in northern Iowa, Nebraska 
and Indiana. 

In his trapping, Roy uses a pick-up 
truck. He travels a hundred miles or more 
a day. His hours are long. He leaves home 
early and comes back late. At night he 
may have up to nine mink to skin and 



NORMAN SCARVIE 



Here Roy Barron exhibits a sixty-day catch of muskrats and mink. There are 125 muskrats 
pictured. The mink furs (on the board at the bottom) sell for $40 apiece. 



Roy Barron and his father, who was at one 
time an enthusiastic trapper, himself. As may 
be guessed, Roy starred in football at Iowa. 


stretch, besides other animals, before he 
can go to bed. While the season is on, 
he gets very little sleep. 

But he can take it. He is a big, power¬ 
ful man, weighing around 240 pounds. 
His hands are extremely strong. He is 
very warm-blooded and is comfortable in 
icy blasts that would chill an Eskimo. His 
sight is like a hawk’s. When he took a 
physical examination under the draft law, 
the examiner told him, "I’d give a million 
dollars for your eyes.” In his playing days 
at the Iowa School for the Deaf, he was 
the greatest tackle in southwest Iowa. 

Roy is a union carpenter and an expert 
cabinet maker. He has a well-equipped 
shop in his home in Council Bluffs. The 
past summer he built an ultra-modern 
house for himself, wife Nettie and son 
Jackie. 

Big Roy got his training in woodslore 
and his start in trapping and hunting with 
his father. His mother was a good musk¬ 
rat trapper in her own right, catching the 
furbearers at their houses on lakes after 
they froze over. His father was an expert 
trapper and like his son, Roy, he got game 
when other people did not even try be¬ 
cause of adverse weather. 

Catching foxes is duck soup for Big 
Roy, but fox fur prices have been so low 
in recent years that he has not tried for 
foxes, except to get a little practice, or to 
please the farmers. 

Two years ago, a farmer asked him to 
try to catch a few foxes on his farm. Al¬ 
ways an obliging fellow, Roy went up on 
a hill and set a couple of traps for fox. 
He told the farmer to take a look up on 
the hill in the morning and bring down 
the fox. The next day Roy came along. 
Proudly the farmer hurried out to meet 
him, carrying a red fox by its hind legs. 

Roy’s magic had worked as per sched¬ 
ule. And the smile on Roy’s face was 
pardonable. 
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^ntrotlucina the 

EMPIRE STATE 
ASSDEIATIDN 

by Robert A. Halligan, Jr. 


D ID you ever drop a pebble into a 
pool of water and watch the ripples spread 
out over the surface, getting bigger and 
bigger and to all appearances going on 
forever? Did it not occur to you that the 
pebble was causing much more disturb¬ 
ance than its small size warranted? Did 
you wonder if it was logical for such a 
small cause to have so great an effect? 
Logical or not, it is just another practical 
illustration of the old bromide, "Great 
oaks from little acorns grow.” 

The Empire State Association of the 
Deaf, Inc., might well be used as another 
example, for it is hardly to be expected 
that its founders had any idea that the 
little pebble of hospitality they dropped 
into the midst of the deaf of the state 
would cause ripples that would go on 
and on for 83 years without any indica¬ 
tion of dwindling and broaden its influ¬ 
ence until it affected the lives of all the 
deaf of the state. One little pebble. . . . 

At about the time of the Civil War, 
there lived in central New York State, 
two deaf families, all products of the New 
York Institution for the Deaf (that which 
we now know as Fanwood). John Wilkes 
Chandler; his wife, Josephine; his sister, 
Helen, and her husband, Henry C. Rider, 



THOMAS A. HINCHEY 
President, 1946- . Empire State News Busi¬ 

ness Manager, 1943-45; Managing Editor, 
1945, 1946; editor, 1946-1947. 



Fred L. Sparks (left) Superintendent of the Central New York School for the Deaf, acts as 
interpreter at one of the first television programs featuring deaf persons, during a recent ESAD 
convention in New York City. On his left are: Thomas Hinchey, ESAD president, and J. M. Ebin, 
local chairman of the convention. —Photo by Hoffmeister. 


were bright and gracious people; it was 
only natural that the deaf of the section 
should gravitate towards their homes for 
social relations. As time went on, the 
circle of their friends grew larger and 
larger until the need for organization be¬ 
came apparent. Chandler and Rider en¬ 
listed the aid of a number of other former 
students of the institution, and their joint 
efforts culminated in newspaper announce¬ 
ments to the effect that there would be a 
"convention of deaf mutes” in Wieting 
Hall, Syracuse, on August 30, 1865, to 
form an association. Although the official 
records have been lost, it is known that 
more than 150 deaf persons attended this 
first meeting, the main business of which 
was to prepare and ratify a constitution. 
The name adopted for the society was 
"Empire State Deaf-Mute Association,” 
which survived the years unchanged until 
it was superseded by the present title in 



JACK M. EBIN 

President, 1938-1946; spark plug who brought 
ESAD to life in 1936. Founder and guiding 
light of the Empire State News, 1936-1946. 


1912. Similarly, the objectives of the 
founders, as expressed in the Preamble 
to the original constitution, have endured 
as the objectives of the association through 
all the intervening years, and still hold 
good today: "We, deaf-mutes, with the 
view of promoting the intellectual, social, 
moral, temporal and spiritual welfare of 
our mute community, agree to form a 
society.” 

The first twenty years of its existence 
saw little real progress, but those years 
laid the foundation for what was to 
come later. Beginning in 1885, the asso¬ 
ciation made itself manifest by passing 
resolutions of importance to the cause of 
the deaf, and it was about this time that 
the idea of a national association was first 
brought forward and discussed, culmi¬ 
nating eventually in the establishment of 
the National Association of the Deaf. 

From the time of its founding in 1865 
until 1936, but from that time on, inter- 
regularly, but the first World War brought 
suspension of meetings. Except for a rally 
in 1919, there were no more meetings 
until 1936, but from that time on, inter¬ 
est has been at a new high. Even during 
the recent war, when meeting had to be 
suspended again, the association estab¬ 
lished an imposing record of accomplish¬ 
ments, and, at the present level of enthu¬ 
siasm, bids fair to improve that record. 

Efforts to incorporate began in 1889, 
but were thwarted by the State law re¬ 
quiring a fixed location. More than 50 
years later, after many unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts to settle on a permanent address, 
invariably defeated by jealousy among the 
branches, a certificate of incorporation was 
at long last issued by the Department of 
State when the office of Albert W. Davis, 
one of the association’s two legal advisers, 
in Chester, N. Y., was designated the 
permanent location. 
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To outline all the accomplishments of 
the association in its 83 years of existence 
would be an impossible task. It has al¬ 
ways worked towards the objectives ex¬ 
pressed in its constitution, and in large 
measure, has been successful in achieving 
its purposes. 

Its early successes are no doubt of little 
interest to present-day readers, but recent 
achievements are worthy of mention. 
1938: The real record of the ESAD of 
today, began in this year with the found¬ 
ing of the Empire State News. In its very 
first issue the official organ, with an elec¬ 
tion imminent, outlined voting require¬ 
ments, urged the members to vote and 
made several recommendations on amend¬ 
ments to the State Constitution. From that 
issue until the latest, which marks the 
completion of ten years of publication, it 
carried numerous articles clarifying many 
laws; insurance, compensation and tax 
regulations; motor vehicle requirements; 
services of government agencies, and an 
endless list of other matters obscure to 
the average deaf; all this in addition to re¬ 
ports and general news. In this year the 
association inaugurated the task of estab¬ 
lishing within the State Department of 
Labor, a division for the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing. Through its efforts, the Tem¬ 
porary State Commission to Study Facili¬ 
ties for Hard-of-Hearing and Deaf Chil¬ 
dren was granted $20,000 and extended 
another year to include the adult deaf 
and hard-of-hearing in its investigations. 
The Governor was asked to authorize a 
State census of the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing. Membership skyrocketed with, 
the addition of three branches in two 
months. A War Chest was announced to 
provide funds for legislative campaigning. 

1939— Labor bill introduced. Another 
branch founded. A bill which would make 
"adequate hearing" a prerequisite for a 
driver's license was killed in committee. 
Arrangements were completed with auto¬ 
mobile liability companies to insure deaf 
drivers. A second auto bill, amended to 
read, "no physical disability likely to inter¬ 
fere with safe driving," was killed. 

1940— ESAD celebrates 75th anniver¬ 
sary. Labor bill defeated due to lack of 
State funds. State inaugurates oral test 
for drivers; ESAD assures deaf they may 
take it in writing. Funds solicited for 
the Gallaudet Home for the Aged and 
Infirm Deaf. Discrimination against deaf 
in State Civil Service removed. 

1941— ESAD prepares to take census 
of the deaf in New York State. War in 
Europe; Empire State Netvs urges deaf 
to prepare for defense work. Third auto 
bill killed; would require a doctor's cer¬ 
tificate of fitness before any license could 
be issued. 

1942— ESAD presents Gallaudet Home 
(Continued on next page) 


inoipIi>‘§ column 

by Fred R. Murphy 


It is curious how many deaf people 
are always saying that the deaf, as a 
class, do not know how to show ap¬ 
preciation. They say this unmindful 
of the fact that they are deaf—the 
very people they are talking about. If 
so many deaf people seem to know 
that the deaf show no appreciation 
of those who do so much for them, 
why do they not put their thoughts 
into actions? 

It is one thing to overlook an¬ 
other’s lack of appreciation and at 
the same time excuse oneself. There 
have been many leaders of the deaf 
who were glad to devote their time 
and effort toward a better deaf world, 
and who had no thought of recom¬ 
pense for their work. They expected 
no appreciation for they knew that 
what they were doing was a thankless 
job. They knew that other leaders 
before them had passed on unappre¬ 
ciated. This holds true today. The 
deaf take their present day lead¬ 
ers and their efforts as a matter of 
course. In many cases the deaf try 
to hinder their leaders. They say 
things that are untrue about the leader 
trying to create distrust of him among 
his followers. This is very discour¬ 
aging to the leaders and it is for¬ 
tunate that only a few of them have 
quit. 

The high social, industrial and 
educational standards of the deaf of 
today are the results of untiring ef¬ 
forts of the leaders of the past. Who 
can deny that their efforts have not 
been worthwhile? Or, would you, the 
deaf of today, prefer to live as the 
deaf of long ago lived—objects of 
pity, poorly educated, shunned by 
employers and by your neighbors? 

Today’s leaders have set higher 
goals. Whether or not they will be 
attained depends on the kind of sup¬ 
port given them. Appreciation of 
their efforts, given NOW, will act as 
a tonic to them. Show them that you 
appreciate them while they are alive 
and can enjoy knowing that others 
are glad and thankful for them. If 
you wait to say nice things about them 
at their funerals they will not be able 
to hear what is said. Go and pat 


your leaders on the back now—don’t 
wait to pat them in the face with a 
shovel. 

In looking back it seems shameful 
that the deaf could be so slow in 
challenging the smear campaigns so 
frequently indulged in against men 
and women whose leadership and 
forethought of the welfare of the 
deaf should never be questioned. Our 
taking part in these tactics is a poor 
example of American moral courage 
and is wholly repugnant to our tra¬ 
ditional rule of fair play. 

It is a tribute to the deaf leaders 
who have been the victims of these 
cowardly attacks that they have never 
wavered in their determination to be 
of service to their deaf friends de¬ 
spite the ingratitude shown them. It 
confirms their strength of character 
and is in sharp contrast to the slanders 
and insults hurled at them by their 
enemies. 

Some day the attempts to prevent 
industrial chaos in early ’41, courage¬ 
ously made by former President Tom 
L. Anderson of the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, may come to light, 
such as his valiant effort to stem the 
tide of wholesale job-jumping from 
tried and true peace-time jobs to the 
giddy whirl of high salaried defense 
jobs that lasted only as long as there 
was gun-fire overseas. When these 
truths are known, Tom Anderson 
will tower even further above those 
who assailed him and turned a deaf 
ear to his plans which might have 
saved the deaf so much of the hard¬ 
ships they are now enduring. 

It is hoped that other American 
deaf who were subject to campaigns 
of innuendo and false accusations be¬ 
cause they dared to tell the truth 
and to step forward, may be given 
justice in the years ahead. American 
decency may yet get around to right¬ 
ing wrongs done the leaders of the 
deaf who have been victimized by 
these irresponsible and unprincipled 
deaf people. The time to show appre¬ 
ciation is now, not, as in the case of 
Paul Wys or George William Veditz, 
after they have died, lonesome, for¬ 
gotten and forsaken. 


January, 1949 —The Silent Worker. 
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with $575. Joins Victory Drive of NAD. 
Comes out in support of "National Em¬ 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week” 
and establishment of a Bureau for the 
Welfare of the Physically Handicapped.” 
First annual bowling tournament held. 

1943—NAD announces New York led 
all states in contributions to the Victory 
Fund. Much underground work in connec¬ 
tion with "handicapped” bills. 

1944 :—Another Gallaudet Home fund 
campaign started. Second annual bowling 
tournament held in spite of war handicaps. 

' 1945—Bowling tournaments continue 

successful. Opening of another Gallaudet 
Home fund drive. 

1946— ESAD and Empire State News 
instrumental in prosecution of hoodlums 
by the Union League of the Deaf. ESAD 
accuses New York of being asleep at the 
throttle. Throws down the gauntlet—chal¬ 
lenges the city to take it up. New York 
City organizes new branch. Statement on 
disbanding of old branch brings protest 
in the form of a petition to the ESAD 
board. First V. P. investigates; vindicates 
president. 

1947— Fourth auto bill killed; similar 
to third one. Bill which would have 
shipped deaf students of New York State 
to oral schools in other states killed. 
Gallaudet Home Stamp Drive begins— 
objective to endow the Home with 
$50,000. 

1948— Stamp Campaign continues; ex¬ 
tended to hearing people. ESAD intro¬ 
duces television publicity for the deaf, at 
New York City convention. 

The above are only highlights; that 
which has been left unsaid totals far more. 
The ESAD has fought discrimination of 
all kinds against the deaf; established bet¬ 
ter relations between the deaf and reha¬ 
bilitation bureaus; fought unceasingly 
for a better break for the deaf in civil 
service; campaigned for proper nomen¬ 
clature; advocated the combined system of 
education; defended the sign language 
from the attacks of oralists, and con¬ 
demned begging-peddling racketeers. Un¬ 
derneath all this are the committees—• 
working quietly, efficiently, without fan¬ 
fare, but getting results, year after year, 
in lesser matters, too numerous to men¬ 
tion here but none-the-less beneficial to 
the deaf. 

Last, but far from least, mention must 
be made of the branches—each a civic 
association in its own right. The branches 
have their own records of accomplish¬ 
ments on a local scale, and their accom¬ 
plishments are ESAD accomplishments, 
too. 

Basically, through all the years of its 
existence, the ESAD members have re¬ 
mained unchanged. They are, first of all, 
ladies and gentlemen, but back of their 
dignity they are tenacious fighters. They 


respect their enemies as well as their 
friends, but fear no one. There have been 
scraps, of course—among themselves as 
well as with others. But whether they 
won or lost, the ESADers invariably 
earned the respect of their opponents, 
from the highest to the lowest. 

Perhaps the most appropriate "theme” 
of the ESAD is the slogan of its official 
organ, taken from Abraham Lincoln: "I 
do the very best I know how, the very 
best I can, and I mean to keep on doing 
so till the end. If the end brings me out 
all right, what is said against me won’t 
amount to anything.” 

THE ESAD SETUP—MODEL TOR ALL 

When we consider the organizational 
set-up of our local clubs, it seems simple 
enough: A set of officers, a constitution 
and by-laws, and regular meetings which 
can be attended by all members because 
they live in the vicinity. But when we 
operate on a larger scale—that is, on a 
statewide or nationwide basis—the set-up 
becomes extremely complicated due to 
the impossibility of holding regular meet¬ 
ings with customary frequency. This in 
turn gives rise to other problems, such as 
how to get things done when the officers 
and members are widely scattered; how to 
keep in touch with local conditions; how 
to keep the members informed of what 
is going on, and how to give the mem¬ 
bers a voice in the operations of the asso¬ 
ciation and make them feel they are a real 
part of it. 

The Empire State Association of the 
Deaf, Inc., believes it has solved these 
problems with outstanding success. While 
realizing that any large-scale system must 
be at best a compromise, nevertheless its 
readers have infinite confidence in the 
ability of their modus operandi to cope 
with any arguments or objections which 
may be presented and to meet with the 
approval of the greatest number of people 
—which is, after all, its prime requisite. 

The ESAD is solidly founded upon 
the local branch plan. It has members at 
large, but they are few in number and not 
particularly active. Except for these mem¬ 
bers at large, members pay their dues at 
the local level and their state dues are 
forwarded to the state treasurer by the 
local branch. 

The locals are autonomous; their home 
rule is unquestioned. The state organiza¬ 
tion can recommend but it cannot order. 
This results in several dissimilarities in 
local laws and procedures, but the spirit 
of cooperation is such that the irregulari¬ 
ties are easily leveled off when they come 
into actual conflict. 

Thus, the impossibility of holding regu¬ 
lar meetings is circumvented by the meet¬ 
ings of the locals. Local matters are taken 
care of at the local level; but should there 
arise a problem of interest or concern to 


other jurisdictions, or if a local matter 
should become too big for the branch to 
handle, it is forwarded to the state. The 
state will forward it to the proper com¬ 
mittee or, if it is a questionable matter, 
submit it to the executive board. In case 
of emergency or any matter calling for 
concerted action, the state sounds the 
alarm to the locals, who in turn relay it 
to the individual members. 

So much for the local set-up. Now, at 
the biennial conventions, a slate of officers 
are elected, consisting of a president, two 
vice-presidents, a secretary and a treasurer. 
In addition, each branch selects a direc¬ 
tor to serve on the executive board. Each 
officer has one vote and each branch has 
one vote. It might be well to mention 
here the reason for the one vote per 
branch rather than a proportionate vote. 
The ESAD has found that proportional 
representation is too complicated and 
leads to dissension. In addition, it would 
give the larger branches a preponderance 
of power, leaving the smaller branches out 
in the cold. While the question could be 
debated ad infinitum in various forums, 
the ESAD is convinced that its one-vote 
set-up is the most workable and demo¬ 
cratic. 

To get things done, the ESAD works 
through its committees or through its 
executive board, depending on what va¬ 
riety of task' is up for action. It has long 
been ESAD policy to appoint capable 
committees and then have confidence in 
them; it has worked out well. The execu¬ 
tive board does its work by mail, except 
in emergencies, when special meetings 
may be called. In such cases the associa¬ 
tion reimburses the board members for 
railroad fare and room and meals. 

The directors are liaison officers, keep¬ 
ing both ends informed of what is going 
on. The official organ also helps in dis¬ 
seminating information, but the directors 
work both ways. Each director, being a 
member of a local branch, can attend its 
meetings and inform the members as to 
what the state organization is doing and 
planning. In return, he can assimilate the 
views and desires of the local members 
and bring them to the attention of the 
state. The local members thus have at all 
times a voice in state activities through 
their directors. 

Briefly, then, this is the set-up: The 
member attends local meetings and pays 
dues to the local treasurer. He elects local 
officers and a state director, and, at the 
conventions, he elects state officers. Be- 
ween conventions the state association is 
run by the executive board and the com¬ 
mittees according to the wishes of the 
members as expressed to and through 
their directors. It sounds simple. It is 
simple; and what is more, it works. 
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California Octogenarians 
Noted Deaf Couple 

by Emil S. Ladner 


Among the deaf of the nation there 
are few couples who can surpass the record 
of Mr. and Mrs. Leo C. Williams of 
Piedmont, California. Last September 26, 
they celebrated their sixtieth wedding 
anniversary and were honored at a re¬ 
ception given by their family at the home 
of their only daughter, Mrs. Russell 
Harris of Piedmont. A steady stream of 
relatives and deaf and hearing friends 
kept pouring in to wish the couple many 
more years of happiness together. Both 
are looking much younger than their ac¬ 
tual age of 82, and Mr. Williams, al¬ 
though bedridden for the past few years, 
is as keen witted and dynamic as ever. 

Leo Chauncey Williams was born in 
California on July 3, 1866. He is a direct 
descendent of John Robinson, pastor of 
the Mayflower flock. Two of his ancestors 
on one line fought in the American Revo¬ 
lution. Mrs. Williams, the former Emma 
Reynolds, was born in England on Sep¬ 
tember 24, 1866. Her family in England 
still dwells in a very old mansion that 
has been handed down from generation 
to generation. The Reynolds have blue 
blood in their veins. 

Mr. Williams became deaf from scarlet 
fever at the age of seven. He attended 
private schools and also had a private 
tutor until he was about twelve. Then he 
attended the California School for the 
Deaf. He left school just before he was 
sixteen. He attended Heald’s Business 
College and was graduated as an account¬ 
ant. He also attended the Vander Naillen’s 
School of Engineering and was graduated. 

Mrs. Williams attended the Indiana 
School most of her early life. She also 
attended the California School for about 
a year. 

For some time Mr. Williams was a 
draftsman for an architect. Then he be¬ 
came a bookkeeper for his father who had 
extensive business holdings in the Bay 
area. 

Mr. Williams then became a partner in 
his father’s construction firm of Williams, 
Belser and Company, which specialized 
in complete water, sewer, and irrigation 
systems. The firm became well-known 
the length and breadth of the Pacific 
Coast and in Hawaii. For a total of ten 
years the firm operated with these three 
partners. Finally the senior Mr. Williams 
retired and the firm became known as 


Williams and Belser. It endured for 
eighteen more years until came the time 
when Mr. Belser desired to retire. By 
mutual agreement the firm was dissolved. 
Both partners kept in touch with each 
other until Mr. Belser passed away. 

During their twenty-eight years as 
partners, Mr. Williams and Mr. Belser 
worked together in complete trust and 
harmony. Mr. Williams attended to the 
office work such as accounts, correspond¬ 
ence, bids, estimates, and other paper 
work. Mr. Belser supervised the construc¬ 
tion work in the field but Mr. Williams 
helped when the pressure of work was 
great. 

After the firm dissolved, Mr. Williams 
took up sheep and cattle raising on a 
large ranch in Mendocino County. After 
several years of successful ranching, he 
retired. He has owned four homes but 
now he and Mrs. Williams are living 
with their daughter and son-in-law, Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell Harris. They are in the 
midst of a large family which idolizes 
them. 

The Williamses were married in Oak¬ 


land on September 27, 1888. Their union 
has been blessed by five children, of whom 
four are living. Lee is a successful sheep 
farmer in Marin County, California. John 
is a well-known real estate and insurance 
broker. Seth is in the real estate and in¬ 
surance business as a star salesman. Mar¬ 
jorie is married to Mr. Russell Harris, a 
prominent business man in the Bay area. 
There are four grandchildren and two 
great grandchildren in the family now. 

Both their numerous deaf and hearing 
friends admire the Williamses for their 
success in business and in the raising of 
such a fine outstanding family. Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams was a wonderfully patient mother 
and her good training bore fruit. 

The couple have been active in national 
and local affairs of the deaf. At one time, 
Mr. Williams was president of the Cali¬ 
fornia Association of the Deaf. He man¬ 
aged the National Association of the Deaf 
Convention in San Francisco in 1915 and 
was on the N.A.D. Board for a number 
of years. He was twice delegate to the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
conventions and is the "Father” of the 
Convention Fund. He served as First 
Vice-President of the N.F.S.D. Among 
other organizations to which he belonged 
are the Native Sons of the Golden We r « 
and Sons of the American Revolution. 

Surely theirs have been long useful 
lives, a splendid example for other couples 
and a credit to the deaf of the nation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo C. Williams, the 
deaf of the nation salute you! 



Mr. and Mrs. Leo C. Williams, pictured above, are one of deafdom's most interesting couples. 
Mr. Williams has been bed-ridden for several years, but is still a keen-witted conversationalist. 
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OHIO’S STORY 


In Defense of Education 


P ERIODICALLY SOCIETY TURNS a Spot- 
light upon its agencies of government to 
discover, if possible, their modus oper¬ 
and^ their relative efficiency and their 
worth in terms of social progress. Such 
appraisals are as necessary as are periodic 
physical check-ups by skilled physicians. 
For the past year or so the State School 
for the Deaf and the day schools of Ohio 
have been undergoing such a critical'study. 
It would be a crass understatement to 
say that study has inspired only local in¬ 
terest or concern. Inquiries have poured 
in from all over the country for details 
of the Ohio situation. In order to acquaint 
as many people as possible with the de¬ 
tails, the National Association of the 
Deaf offered the columns of the Silent 
Worker to tell the following story: 

The Ohio State School for the Deaf 
was founded almost 120 years ago. In its 
lifetime, the School has occupied more 
than one site and set of buildings. The 
main group of buildings of the present 
school were constructed in pre-Civil War 
times. They are old, difficult and expensive 
to maintain, and are acknowledged to be 
fire traps by responsible state authorities 
and fire inspectors. The Alumni, Super¬ 
intendent and friends of the school have 
long been cognizant of the potential holo¬ 
caust hanging over the school. Efforts 
to remedy the situation began more than a 
decade ago. The first hopeful sign of 
progress was the report made by the Ohio 
Inspection Bureau in which attention was 
called to the many obvious fire hazards 


at the School. The General Assembly 
voted a small appropriation to remedy 
the worst of the hazards. New fire escapes 
were installed and electric wiring was 
placed in fire safe conduits. These meas¬ 
ures were, as everyone knew, but tempo¬ 
rary expedients and in no way solved the 
basic hazardous conditions of the school. 
Finally in 1941, a delegation of deaf 
people took the matter to the Governor 
and legislative committee of the General 
Assembly. A new school was requested. 
An appropriation of $1,800,000 was asked 
to build a new school. The Governor was 
not fully convinced of the need for the 
appropriation. He refused to support the 
request but did recommend that the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly itself study the matter. 
Legislation establishing such a commis¬ 
sion was drafted and passed in 1941. 
The Legislative Commission not only in¬ 
spected the buildings of the Ohio State 
School for the Deaf, it had state building 
and fire inspectors go over them with 
extreme care. In addition the Commission 
visited state residential schools in other 
states, had the present school site ap¬ 
praised, took estimates of the cost of a 
new school and had everything ready for 
the General Assembly to consider when it 
convened in January 1943. 

The report of the Commission to the 
General Assembly was a convincing docu¬ 
ment. The Legislature passed an ap¬ 
propriation of $5,200,000 for new schools 
for both the blind and the deaf. Senators 
Walter G. Nickels and E. E. Addison 


sponsored the bill. It passed both houses 
unanimously. Governor Bricker signed 
the bill and the deaf of Ohio looked for¬ 
ward to a new State School for the Deaf. 

A building commission was established 
to carry out the provision of the new 
school legislation. Architects were com¬ 
missioned to draft plans for the new 
school. A sub-committee sought sites. A 
215 acre golf course on the outskirts of 
Columbus was selected as a site for both 
schools. Alumni and the Superintendent 
of the School for the Deaf objected to 
joint occupancy of the site by the two 
schools and to a proposal for joint use of 
some facilities. The protests were only 
partially successful. It was decided that 
only the power plant would be used jointly 
by both schools but that the buildings 
could be placed in such a way that objec¬ 
tions to joint occupancy of the site would 
be largely overcome. 

While all this was going on, the World 
War II was brewing and broke out about 
the time the General Assembly passed the 
new school bill. Nevertheless, the archi¬ 
tects went ahead with their work and 
eventually completed preliminary plans 
for the school. Estimates were made of the 
cost of the buildings as planned. It was 
found that wartime inflation had already 
set in. Costs of the buildings as drafted 
exceeded the appropriation. The plans 
were revised and new estimates made. 
Costs continued to rise. In the mean¬ 
time the original appropriation lapsed. 
Under Ohio law, unexpended balances of 
all appropriations revert to the general 
fund at the end of each biennium. Another 
bill was prepared to reappropriate the 
money and the General Assembly passed 
it in 1945. By this time the war was tak- 


Taken during the war years, this picture shows some pupils and instructors of the state school at Columbus, Ohio. Proponents of the day school 
system contend that these young people are not receiving a sound education; disregarded is Jhe fact that the methods used have enabled the 
deaf to graduate with honors from hearing colleges throughout the land. 








The state school for the deaf at Columbus, Ohio. The main school buildings were constructed 
in pre-Civil War days. The high cost of new buildings is a prime factor in argument against 
continuing the residential school system. 


ing so much time, material, and effort that 
the Government found it necessary to 
initiate priorities on both man power and 
materials. It was placed in the hands of 
the Ohio Post-war Program Commission 
which was given control of all of the 
State’s postwar program of construction. 

At the conclusion of hostilities, efforts 
were made to go ahead with the project 
but it was found that costs had more than 
doubled. Architects protested that it was 
impossible to emasculate the plans further. 
Accordingly it was deemed necessary to 
ask for an additional appropriation to 
cover the increased costs. The 1947 meet¬ 
ing of the General Assembly failed to act 
favorably on the request for additional 
funds. The school project was stalemated, 
and remained so until the summer of 
1947 when a Columbus newspaper feat¬ 
ured a story to the effect that the deaf 
children could be educated cheaper in day 
schools than in the State School at Co¬ 
lumbus. This was the first intimation that 
a movement was on foot to block the con¬ 
struction of the school. Not long there¬ 
after Governor Herbert announced that 
he had requested the Ohio Post-war Pro¬ 
gram Commission to appoint a commit¬ 
tee to study the question of the education 
of the deaf in Ohio. The announcement 
was made in August, 1947, and news¬ 
papers immediately implied that the move 
meant possible abolishment of the Ohio 
State School for the Deaf. Efforts were 
made at once to obtain information as 
to the purpose and scope of the study 
so that preparations could be made to 
adequately state the case of the state 
school. Organizations of the deaf and in¬ 
dividuals tried in vain to obtain the in¬ 
formation. Finally on January 28, 1948 
the Post-war Program Commission Chair¬ 
man informed the Alumni Association of 
the instruction it had been given by Gov¬ 
ernor Herbert and to the committee. The 
instructions were as follows: 

"The Post-war Program Commission 
—make an impartial study and recom¬ 
mend as to the question of residential 
schools for blind and deaf children as 
compared to day schools. 

"The request for the appointment of 
the committee is broad enough to permit 
and require that you (the committee) in¬ 
vestigate all angles of the subject and 
make such recommendations as may come 
from such investigation whether it apply 
to state institutions, to public school sys¬ 
tem, to a combination of the two, or 
to a method of operation other than any 
of these— I think you should confine 
yourself to the group whose education 
is now the obligation of the state. As to 
veterans, the question of finances would 
enter into it as well as the fact that other 
agencies are in charge of the welfare of 
that particular group.” 


Immediately thereafter the Governor’s 
Committee announced that hearings would 
be held and the first was scheduled for 
February 4, 1948, one week after the 
scope of the study by the Committee was 
made known. 

At the first hearing the Chairman, Judge 
Charles S. Bell, of Cincinnati, announced 
that each witness would be allowed ten 
minutes in which to state his opinion on 
the question under study. This ten minutes 
limit became, for the most part, the gen¬ 
eral policy of the Committee throughout 
all subsequent hearings except for one on 
March 4, 1948 when the director of the 
Division of Special Education of the State 
Department of Education was given a 
somewhat lengthy hearing and cross- 
examined as a whole. The Committee held 
additional hearings in Athens, Youngs¬ 
town, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
Akron, Ohio. At each of these hearings 
the deaf citizens of the respective dis¬ 
tricts, parents of children and friends ap¬ 
peared before the Committee and testified 
in support of the State School. Proponents 
of the day schools testified for their 
schools. 

At none of the hearings did any deaf 
person testify in support of the day school 
program. Parents of day school children, 
social workers and school officials from the 
local schools stated that they believed 
that children should be kept at home, that 
they should be "normalized” by enforced 
association with hearing children in an 
oral atmosphere and that deaf children 
could get along in a satisfactory manner 
in day school classes. Nevertheless, there 
were some people who voiced the belief 
that there was a need for both types of 
schools. 

Out-of-state experts were not en¬ 


couraged to help with their knowledge 
one way or the other. The Ohio Public 
Expenditures Council elected to make a 
comparative cost survey of the State School 
and of the Day Schools and this was given 
the Governor’s Committee. The Council 
represents certain tax payers of the state. 
In addition it was charged that during the 
hearings that the State School enrolled a 
great many children with hearing sufficient 
for them to be in the regular public school 
classes or in classes for the hard-of-hear¬ 
ing. The Governor’s Committee had 
audiometric tests run at the State School 
for the Deaf. The report of this "re¬ 
search” which was completed within a 
matter of a few days, included attacks 
upon the policies of the school and its 
personnel. 

The hearings and consideration of re¬ 
ports by the Governor’s Committee were 
concluded during the summer of 1948. 
Not long thereafter newspapers reported 
some of the "conclusions” reached by 
the Committee. Acording to the news¬ 
paper reports, the Committee found that 
the "best” schools for the education of 
the deaf were the day schools; that voca¬ 
tional training was superior in the state 
school; that the term "deaf” should be de¬ 
fined by law for educational purposes; 
that the State School for the Deaf should 
be placed under the Division of Special 
Education along with the day schools and 
that their budget, supervision, certification 
of teachers, and methods be the same; 
that the state school be retained for deaf 
children where day school facilities were 
not available and for those with handicaps 
in addition to deafness; that the Tracy 
Parent-Pupil education plan be encouraged 
in Ohio; that the state consider the plan 

(Continued on next page) 
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to rebuild the state school for the deaf 
in the light of the foregoing conclusions. 

At the time of the writing of this story, 
the full report of the Governor’s Com¬ 
mittee has not been released. The report 
was scheduled for acceptance by the Post- 
War Program Commission on October 
22 but at that time legal counsel for the 
Ohio Council of Orangizations of the 
Deaf voiced some objections to certain 
parts of the report and the Post-War 
Commission held over the report pending 
the drafting of a statement by the P. W. 
P. C. of its position in the matter. 

There is nothing to indicate at pres¬ 
ent just what the outcome of the Ohio 
situation will be. The issues are plain 
enough. They are: Shall the deaf children 
of Ohio have a centralized, graded school 
recognizing individual differences in 
adapting methods to meet their varied 
abilities and needs. Are the collective 
experiences and opinions of the adult deaf 
of any state valid criteria in determining 
types of schools for the education of the 
deaf? Can day schools provide as com¬ 
plete a program of education for the deaf 
as do the state residential schools and at 
comparative costs and results? Can the 
deaf be "normalized” by legislating com¬ 
pulsory association ivith hearing children 
in public school classes and, if so, what 
will hearing children in the same schools 
have to say and what will they do about 
it? Should the state residential school be 
maintained for the multiple handicapped 
only with the implied stigma of back¬ 
wardness associated therewith? 

It is to be regretted that the question 
of a state residential school versus day 
schools was ever allowed to raise its ugly 
head. It may be that situations such as 
now confront the Ohio schools were pro¬ 
moted for reasons not wholly known. The 
results can only be detrimental to the 
education of the deaf in Ohio. The chil¬ 
dren at both the residential and day 
schools have much at stake in the matter. 
Their right should be the paramount 
consideration. There are points in the 
controversy favorable to both types of 
schools but only a group of experts fa¬ 
miliar with the problems of the adult 
deaf in after school life and experienced 
in both residential and day school methods 
and results could adequately evaluate and 
determine the place of the two types of 
schools in the educational system of the 
state. Assuredly no legislative committee 
is likely to find a solution to the problem 
by taking endless testimony, debating the 
merits of one school versus the other and 
finally compromising both right and 
wrong in an effort to achieve some sort 
of legislation satisfactory to most people 
interested and concerned with the educa¬ 
tion of the deaf. 


ken’s korner 

by Marcus L. Kenner 


How brief, alas, each vanished day, 
How speed the ages on their way! 

And so, another year has gone! 

One cannot but feel a certain sense 
of pity towards the guy who is ever 
dawdling—why, just to "kill time," 
as he says. What an odd expression! 
I have no time to "kill time." As 
someone sagely remarked, "Time is 
the stuff life is made of; kill time 
and you murder opportunity." 

* * * 

List to this tale of a cat ivith out a 
tail: Mrs. W. and daughter, Irene, 
have similar beds on which they 
soundly slumber. Promptly, each 
morning, their cat calls for break¬ 
fast. First, she hops onto Ma’s bed 
and emits a couple of "mee-ows"; 
then onto the bed of the beauteous 
daughter whom she gently licks on 
the cheek—because, you see, Irene is 
deaf and wouldn’t hear a thousand 
mee-ows or cat calls at all! Came one 
night, when in a spirit of fun—and 
curiosity—mother and daughter de¬ 
cided to switch occupancy of beds. 
So did the cat! For, not to be non¬ 
plussed, she promptly singled them 
out and imparted the right "mee-ow" 
and 'lick" to the right occupants! 
Quite a smart one, isn’t it? 

I am not versed in "cat-ology." 
Perhaps my readers could deluge this 
"Korner" with cleverer tales. Alright, 
then—send ’em in—will you? 

* * * 

Speaking under auspices of the N. 
Y. Noise Abatement Council, John 
Erskine, the writer, told a radio audi¬ 
ence that New Yorkers are so accus¬ 
tomed to shouting at one another 
above the crash of steel and stone, 
the din of subways and noise of 
traffic that they shout over the dinner 
table in voices that are not musical 
but piercing and strident. Even the 
exterior walls of buildings are sound¬ 
boxes which hurl back noises into 
suffering ears and, as a remedy, he 
suggested the use of acoustically- 
treated surfacing. 

Mrs. Alice T. Terry, energetic 
Chairman of Publicity Committee, 
California Association of the Deaf, 
offers a better remedy: it’s no less 
than our own Manual Alphabet. The 
Council has taken due notice of her 


suggestion and will discuss the mat¬ 
ter at its future meeting. Bravo! Let's 
have less noise—and more light! 

* * * 

"Here, my good man, take this. 
You’re blind, aren’t you'?" asked 
former Emperor Ferdinand of Aus¬ 
tria, as he handed a gold ducat to 
a blind street beggar. The "blind" 
beggar, fixing the monarch with a 
hawk’s glance from behind his com¬ 
pressed eyelids, bowed deeply and 
said in a shaky voice: "Yes, your Maj¬ 
esty, I am blind, and, what is more, I 
am deaf and dumb as well." "Oh, 
dear, dear, how terrible!" said the 
good Emperor. "Here is another 
ducat, my poor friend." 

Ludicrous? So it is-—and no more 
so than the professional mendicancy 
which a gullible public is encourag¬ 
ing by its supposed munificence. For, 
let but one of these sleek gentry hand 
out a printed card, feigning deaf¬ 
ness, starvation, and other ills, and 
—alas!—the great American public, 
which loves to be humbugged, falls 
for the sob-stuff. Beneficence, truly 
gone astray! What, I wonder, has 
become of those municipal Mendi¬ 
cancy Squads? If any there be, they 
must be snoozing on the job. It’s up 
to us to arouse them! 

* * * 

Some time ago, Gallaudet’s genial 
prexy did me the honor of inspecting 
my modest sanctum. Verily, he’s one 
whom we can swear by. Staunch 
advocate of all that is highest and 
best in the education of the deaf, Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad certainly merits 
our admiration and support. Let’s 
all give him a big hand. 

* * * 

"And, pray, to what do you attri¬ 
bute your success?" I keenly inquired 
of a millionaire Soap-Magnate, lazily 
lolling in a Turkish Bath. "Easy," 
graciously replied the Soap-Man, "to 
Clean Living, my friend, to Clean 
Living." 

Now, lads and lassies, you’re all 
in on the big secret. 

* * * 

Do paste this in your hat: N.A.D. 
—21st Triennial Convention, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio—July 3-9, 1949. Sure, the 
Missus and I will be seein’ you there. 
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EJhe Educational ^dront ... 


Richard G. Brill, Editor 


Grouping, Scheduling in 
A School for the Deaf 

by Stahl Butler 

Supervisor, Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 

Vocational Rehabilitation, Michigan State 
Board of Control for Vocational Rehabilitation. 

H AVING WORKED FOR FIVE YEARS to 
develop a schedule for the Michigan 
School for the Deaf, I believe that I suc¬ 
ceeded in working out an arrangement 
of necessary mechanics within which a 
modern philosophy of education can 
operate. It is nice to think that what I 
did was important enough to publish. 

My fellow workers and I wanted a 
democratic organization, and we felt that 
if we were to build anything of worth 
it would be the result of working co¬ 
operatively. We knew that dictator admin¬ 
istration was a thing of the past in modern 
schools. Furthermore, we believed that 
the thinking of one person would never 
solve our critical problems; we needed the 
benefit of the best thinking of all of our 
people. In conference after conference we 
attempted to eploit all the resources avail¬ 
able. To the greatest extent possible we 
incorporated the good ideas of all into a 
general pattern. 

Taking stock of what we had, we found 
that a departmentalization of the higher 
academic work had been discarded a year 
or more before for the currently popular 
one-teacher plan. Because of the increased 
emphasis on the importance of shop ex¬ 
periences, all classes junior high and above 
had a half day of academic work and a 
half-day of non-academic activities in¬ 
cluding physical education, prehome¬ 
making, and vocational work. The junior 
high youngsters were scheduled each year 
without a definite pattern to follow. On 
the vocational level older boys were al¬ 
lowed to elect each year, which resulted 
in a lack of continuity in vocational work. 
The older girls were following a state 
homemaking program which in some in¬ 
stances made the scheduling of other 
classes difficult. A rather extensive occu¬ 
pational program was in effect whereby 
boys and girls were assigned to craftsmen 
throughout the maintenance division of 
the school, related information being 
supplied by coordinators. 

We sought first a pattern—a contin¬ 
uity—whereby each boy and each girl in 
turn would have the advantage of every 
opportunity that the school had To offer. 


If spending a few hours in the school 
bakery were beneficial to one boy, we 
wanted each to have that opportunity in 
turn; we did not want some to miss this 
valuable experience by hit-and-miss sched¬ 
uling. We wanted to arrange for the 
greatest possible number of prevocational 
experiences to be followed by adequate 
vocational guidance. 

In attempting to establish these goals, 
we gave some thought to our philosophy 
of education. Our guiding precept was 
individual rather than group instruction; 
our objective was the development of 
character and well intergrated person¬ 
alities in pupils who would be motivated 
to work at the ceilings of their abilities. 
We sought a flexibility in grouping that 
would allow the transfer of a pupil from 
one class to another at any time. Realizing 
the importance of motivating pupils to 
learn for the sake of learning, and not 
for marks or because of a fear of failure 
to pass, we realized that we must have 
good goals for those few individuals who 
would fail to respond to that inducement. 
The importance of good mental hygiene 
being what it is, we wanted, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to save the faces of those who could 
not really graduate because of a lack of 
opportunity or ability. 

We decided to continue the plan of 
non-departmentalization. We recognized 
the several advantages of the conventional 
plan for the rotation of classes. However, 
we had three types of instruction, oral, 
auricular, and manual. 

These differences in themselves pro¬ 
hibited the rotation of classes in a small 
high school. Also, there was the problem 
of allotting time properly to the different 
subjects in proportion to their importance; 
arithmetic should not have as much time 
as composition. With the rotating of 
classes there is no fixed responsibility for 
the correction of errors in speech and 
language, and for follow-up drills. We 
thought that much time is wasted by work¬ 
ing with an eye on the clock and the 
stopping of one subject and the starting 
of another every forty five minute* 

We decided to have no grade standards 
in the sense of accomplishment levels; 
one predetermined standard of classroom 
functioning was to be avoided. We did 
not want a boy to fail to pass because he 
was "not ready for second grade work"; 
neither did we want a girl to go through 
all her schooling using only half of her 
ability, though she stood near the top 
of her class. Rather, we wanted to watch 
each individual pupil closely to decide 


which class would offer him the most 
stimulation, motivation, and opportunity 
to work at the very top of his ability 
We decided that a pupil’s grade identifica¬ 
tion would simply mean the number of 
years the pupils had yet in school, and 
nothing more.* 

In grouping we accepted the principle 
that a class of deaf children on approxi¬ 
mately the same achievement level in the 
fall when school opens will likely repre¬ 
sent two or three different achievement 
levels at the end of the school year, if 
properly taught. For classroom grouping 
we considered all factors including 
achievement; mental and chronological 
age; physical, mental, and social maturity 
methods of instruction; the personalities 
involved; mental hygiene; character train¬ 
ing; and gave special attention to rathe' 
rare factors, such as race, secondary dis 
ability, and foreign-language backgroune 

We had to make some decisions rt 
garding the pressure for more time frot 
academic, vocational, and physical educa 
tion groups of teachers. These determina¬ 
tions were particularly difficult. 

There was a war-time emphasis on 
the needs for physical education. This 
stress was stretched into the future because 
educators were saying that the returning 
veterans would insist and demand an in¬ 
creased realization of the importance of 
physical education. Our teachers pointed 
out how our pupils needed this training. 
However, except for minimum essentials, 
and much to our regret, we were forced 
to put most of the proposed physical 
education program over into the recrea¬ 
tional area of our residence division. 

It was difficult to deny the requests of 
our vocational teachers for the reasons 
that teachers of the deaf know so well. 
More and better and longer courses were 
recommended with good logic. 

However, the acdemic achievement of 
the school was down. Our pupils were 
not getting as much academic instruction 
hour by hour as pupils in other schools. 
Besides, most of the graduates went into 
factories where some training was pro¬ 
vided and where most of the work was 
not highly skilled. We believed that addi¬ 
tional skills in English spoken, under¬ 
stood through speech reading, written, 
finger spelled, or read were more im¬ 
portant for most of our pupils. Therefore, 
faced with a teacher shortage, we sought 
for a way to change most of our high 
school classes from half-academic to 
three-fourths. 

(To be continued next month.) 

•Children entering school for the first time were 
given tentative grade levels according to the at¬ 
tached age-grade chart. These grade identifications 
were sometimes changed in a few weeks when we 
knew the children better. In rare instances grades 
were changed for particular reasons, but always 
with the consent of all concerned, including the 
parents, and with the approval of the child when 
he was old enough to comprehend. 
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Mr- Edward Miner Gallaudet* 
founder of Gallaudet College for the Deaf 
in Washington, D. C., who was con¬ 
sidered by many of the educated American 
deaf of his day the most graceful of sign 
makers, was said to have ’polished’ his 
signs before a mirror in the early days of 
his labors as an instructor of the deaf. 

"We see him stand again in Chapel 
Hall, 

Where oft of yore how blessedly he 
spake 

To us, through echoing years his lis¬ 
teners, 

In silent accents that so sweetly fall, 

The yearning of the inmost soul they 
wake! 

And ivhen he prays the spirit in us stirs, 

While with the rhythm of his clear 
gestures blend 

The heart-beats of the throng whose 
thoughts ascend 


Night view of First Methodist Church, on 
West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 



J. H. McFarlane, Church Editor 

Gleanings from the Fields 

• Writing from Chicago, Mrs. Constance 
H. Elmes, spiritual leader of the Method¬ 
ist deaf of that city, says ”We have a good 
example of the fact that the church is 
made up of people who 'watch over one 
another in love’—and the minister is one 
of them, seeking to know more of God 
with them. In my recent illness my people 
have carried on wonderfully, coming to¬ 
gether for prayer and worship.” 

The names of the five leaders who 
helped her congregation carry on so "won¬ 
derfully” during her illness are given by 
Mrs. Elmes as follows: Mrs. Franklin 
Martin, Mrs. Eleanor Dunn, Mrs. Frieda 
B. Meagher, Mrs. Eliza Zollinger, Mr. 
Charles T. Griffe. 

Of interest to the deaf at large is Mrs. 
Elmes’ report that she was asked to invite 
a group of deaf people "to preview the 
new picture, 'Johnny Belinda’,” in which 
Jane Wyman uses the sign language. 

Our Chicago correspondent sent us two 
pages of a recent publication which tells 
of the work of her church among the deaf 
in the following: 

THE METHODIST CHURCH 

In the United States today there are 
125,000 persons handicapped by deaf¬ 
ness who have attended special schools 
to get their education. They are persons 
of peculiar loneliness, for that is what 
deafness brings. Usually it follows illness 
or an accident. Since it is likely to affect 
only one member of a family, it presents 
a communication barrier that is difficult to 
surmount. 

The Methodist Church, recognizing the 
loneliness of the deaf, has for years been 
attempting to minister to their needs in 
four areas: Baltimore, Chicago, Cincin¬ 
nati, and Florida. The work in the Chi¬ 
cago area was begun in 1893. Two min¬ 
isters today devote their entire time to this 
work. Rev. Constance Hasenstab Elmes 
is responsible for the work in Chicago, 
where regular worship services are held 
every Sunday afternoon in the Chicago 
Temple at Clark and Washington Streets. 
Rev. Henry S. Rutherford has charge of 
regular monthly appointments in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska— 
usually referred to as the Mid-West ap¬ 
pointments. (Rev. Rutherford is now re¬ 
tired.) 

The service these ministers render is 
wide and varied. Sometimes it is interp¬ 


reting weddings, baptisms, funerals, con¬ 
ferences, lectures, clinics, or court pro¬ 
cedures. Often it is counseling, children 
as well as adults. Available on request. 

° A Silent Worker enthusiast is Rev. 
John W. Stallings, who says he is thrilled 
with the scope of the new magazine— 
that it seems to cover every field of the 
activities of the deaf. He prophesies suc¬ 
cess for the Worker "for its recognition 
of God and the Church.” He further 
states that he will recommend it highly. 

In a circular that tells of the origin 
and aims of the Christian Deaf Fellow¬ 
ship, of which Mr. Stallings is superin¬ 
tendent, we are informed that in 1946 a 
number of ministers and other workers 
met in a mid-western town to consider 
the spiritual needs of the deaf—their 
need of an undenominational union for 
lowship among those imbued with faith 
founded on that Gospel. 

The attendants at the meeting felt the 
need of an undenominational union for 
more intensive Christian service, and ac¬ 
cordingly they called a convention for 
the purpose, which was held in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma the same year. The account of 
the movement states that after two years 
of missionary effort from coast to coast 
in American and in some foreign coun¬ 
tries the fire of the Spirit fell, the effects 
of which were felt even by boys and girls 
in schools for the deaf. 

• Rev. F. G. Gyle, whose itineraries as 
a Lutheran missionary to the deaf radiate 
from St. Louis, wrote us just in time to 
avoid the "deadline.” He informed us 
that his own schedule of services is as yet 
uncertain. However, he favored us with 
a copy of the national schedule for Luth¬ 
eran ministers in the fields of his denom¬ 
ination. He also sent us the following bit 
of good news: 

Several field workers (student internes) 
of Concordia Seminary are active in the 
work among the deaf. Mr. George Kraus, 
well known to the San Antonio deaf, in¬ 
structs 58 Lutheran pupils and holds ser¬ 
vices twice a month for the adult deaf in 
Delavan, Wisconsin. Mr. Kraus also 
preaches to the St. Louis Negro deaf, and 
holds weekly Bible classes for them at 
St. Philip’s Church, St. Ferdinand and 
Goode Avenues, on Tuesdays. 

Mr. Donald Simon, ex-vicar to Mon¬ 
tana, teaches the Advanced Sign Lan¬ 
guage Qass, which meets daily in the 
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afternoon. He also supervises the student 
assistants in deaf work, and substitutes 
for the local pastor, F. Gyle, while the 
latter travels to Arkansas and Tennessee. 

Mr. William Renking, ex-vicar to 
Southern California, teaches Beginners’ 
Manual English and assists the local pastor 
in the oral Sunday School and in preach¬ 
ing stations. Mr. Karl Stotik, ex-vicar to 
St. Louis, assists Pastor A. E. Ferber by 
preaching in Kansas City and Sedalia, 
Missouri, while Rev. Ferber goes to Den¬ 
ver, Colorado. Several other students 
assist in other ways. 

• St. Andrew’s Mission to the Deaf, of 
which Rev. J. Stanley Light is minister 
is a very active one, as its well-filled 
October-November-December calendar in¬ 
dicates. Mr. Light’s services for the period 
are forecast in this order: 

Besides a Memorial Service in St. 
Ann’s Church in New York City, he was 
scheduled to hold services in Lewiston 
and Portland, Maine; in Boston, Spring- 
field, Worcester and Danvers, Massa¬ 
chusetts; in New Haven, Bridgeport and 
Stamford, Connecticut; and in Provi¬ 
dence, Rhode Island in November. Dur¬ 
ing December he has scheduled services 
for St. Ann’s Church in New York City 
and for churches in Springfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts and West Hartford, Connecti¬ 
cut. 

© The omission of a line of historical 
item from Rev. Homer E. Grace in our 
November issue made the item ambiguous. 
It should have read: 

The first visit to Faribault by Rev. 
Thomas Gallaudet was made in 1869, 
where he held a service in "the Cathedral" 
for the pupils of the School. 

The first religious services for the deaf 
in the Twin Cities (St. Paul and Minne¬ 
apolis) were held by Rev. Mr. Mann in 
1877. 

These missionaries first conducted ser¬ 
vices for the deaf in Omaha in 1879. 

Mr. Grace has sent us further informa¬ 
tion about the pioneer missionaries to the 
deaf mentioned in the item. It is taken 
from a mimeographed report got out by 
him some years ago, the dates of which are 
from files in St. Ann’s Church in New 
York and were supplied by Rev. Guilbert 
C. Braddock, rector of the church at that 
time. The report states that additional 
information it contained was taken from 
the Silent Missionary, part of which 
reads: "The year 1879 appears in these re¬ 
ports as the year of the beginning of the 
work in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska; for 
in May, 1879 the Rev. Mr. Mann and Rev. 
Dr. Gallaudet made a tour together, with 
services for the deaf held according to the 
following schedule:’’ (The schedule, in¬ 
cluded towns in the states mentioned.) 


• An item forecasting a forward move¬ 
ment by the southern Baptist churches in 
their work for the deaf comes from Rev. 
J. W. Gardner, missionary to the deaf 
of this section for the Home Mission 
Board of his church. He states that he is 
planning a conference of workers with 
the Baptist deaf and deaf leaders, which 
will be held in the First Baptist Church 
of Memphis, Tenn., December 29, 30. 
He hopes that more definite plans for the 
work in his wide field will result from 
the conference. 

Our Baptist brother has been giving 
considerable time to enlisting the interest 
of Baptists of the Southland in the spirit¬ 
ual welfare of the deaf. His schedule has 
been largely suspended during the fall 
by his getting settled in his new location 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, but he hopes to 
visit schools for the deaf in the eastern 
part of his field early in the spring. 

• Another news report from Rev. Harold 
H. Christensen advises us that he preached 
to about fifty deaf people at Bethany 
Tabernacle, Detroit, on November 7, his 
theme being, "Manna—the Gift of God." 
His letter brings information of special 
interest to us—that Andrew Foster, who 
attended the Alabama Institute years ago, 
teaches the Bible class at the Tabernacle. 

• A description of the Kansas City 
Lutheran Church for the Deaf by its pas¬ 
tor, Rev. A. E. Ferber, states that they 
began collecting funds for their church 
in 1929 and continued for twelve years. 
Memorial gifts totaling more than 350 
augmented the building fund. The Luth¬ 
eran Church Extension Board helped gen¬ 
erously with a loan of $10,000. 

Construction on the beautiful edifice 
was begun in 1941, and members of the 
congregation with their pastor are credited 


with more than 1000 hours of manual 
labor in the completion of the project. 
The structure is of Lannon stone, 17 by 
48 feet, with a seating capacity of 80, 
worshippers from four counties frequently 
being present. The Chapel is said to have 
a fine social hall in its basement. 

Philip J. Hasenstab 

Born in New York City, December 22, 
1861 . Departed this life on December 28, 
1941. Lost his hearing at the age of two. 

Family moved to 
Indiana while he was 
a young child. Re¬ 
ceived his prelimi¬ 
nary education at 
State School for 
Deaf, Indianapolis. 
Graduated from Gal- 
ludet in 1885. Re¬ 
ceived honorary de¬ 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from College 
for distinguished service to deaf people 
in 1914. 

On graduation from college became 
a teacher in Illinois School for Deaf. Car¬ 
ried on religious work in the school under 
auspices of Grace Methodist Church of 
Jacksonville. Granted local preacher’s li¬ 
cense in 1889 and began monthly mis¬ 
sionary trips to Chicago, preaching to the 
deaf of that city through an arrangement 
with the First Methodist Church. On 
establishment of Mission for the Deaf 
by City Missionary Society of Chicago, in 
1893, was called to be its minister. Or¬ 
dained Deacon in 1894 and Elder in 1899 
after which services were held for deaf 
weekly in First Methodist Church. First 
deaf man ordained in history of Meth¬ 
odism. 

—-From the Silent Herald. 


Lutheran Church for the Deaf, Kansas City. Rev. A. E. Ferber, Pastor 
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Reviewed by Helen L. Stewart 


The December number of The 
Silent Worker contained an item 
telling of the discovery of an ancient 
newspaper, by Mrs. Helen Stewart. 
On this page Mrs. Stewart begins 
a resume of some of the choice items 
in the paper. The series will con¬ 
tinue throughout the year. — -Ed. 

January, 1861 

In reviewing this early newspaper 
published by the deaf, we find prob¬ 
lems very much like those confronting 
our present day newspapers . . . letters 
to the editor containing vehement at¬ 
tacks on opinions expressed by other 
readers. One Mr. Flourney, a gentle¬ 
man from Georgia, has petitioned Con¬ 
gress that a grant of land be set aside 
as a Sovereign State to a deaf-mute com¬ 
munity. His arch enemy, the practical 
man, Mr. Raphael Palette of New 
York, says in part: 

"Because the deaf and dumb, as a 
general rule, are proverbially gar¬ 
rulous, they love to stand and talk all 
day long in their ’beautiful language 
of signs’, which they learned at the 
Institutions, or rather, to say more 
properly, the Manufactories of Signs, 
hence what they may perform will 
never be finished. 

"Many of the northern, anti-slavery 
mutes and the southern pro-slavery 
mutes residing together in Gallaudetia 
would be just like the Kilkenny cats 
in a bag." 

Nowadays, the headlines tell the 
story. If one has only time to skim 
through the first paragraph or so of a 
news story one misses very little. Not 
so in the old days. A "Distressing 
Calamity" occurring in I860 is de¬ 
scribed in The Gallaudet Guide of Jan¬ 
uary, 1861, filling two and a fourth 
columns. It is not until the final para¬ 
graph of the second column that the 
reader learns the nature of the calam¬ 


ity, the gist of which follows: 

"On the evening of the 21st of July, 
instant, at 8 o’clock, Mrs. Wm. Sand- 
ford, Pleasant Valley, Cornwallis, N. 
S., died as a result of burns received 
in a kerosene explosion. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Sandford were deaf-mutes. She 
was holding a candle for her husband 
while he poured kerosene from a large 
can into a smaller one. The fluid in the 
smaller can caught fire and burst a 
hole in the side next to Mrs. Sandford, 
setting her clothing on fire. She imme¬ 
diately stepped back behind the par¬ 
tition. Being now in the dwelling 
house and her husband in the wood- 
house adjoining, he knew not that his 
wife had received any injury. As the 
flames extended into the roof of the 
woodhouse, the dwelling house was in 
immediate danger of being consumed. 
He went to the well for water in order 
to try to save the house. Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s father-in-law and brother-in- 
law came to her assistance, quenching 
the flames with heavy coats. Though 
severly burned she walked to the house 
next door. The following morning she 
asked to be removed to her own house 
to die. She was carried back on a bed. 
Retaining her senses perfectly, she was 
calm and sweetly resigned to the will 
of God. While her friends were weep¬ 
ing around her she labored to comfort 
them, assuring them that she was go¬ 
ing home to be with God and her 
teachers, some of whom had been re¬ 
moved by death since she and her hus¬ 
band had left the Asylum at Hartford, 
Conn., U. S. A., where they were 
educated. 

"This circumstance shows that in¬ 
flammable fluid should always be 
poured into cans or lamps in the day¬ 
time. Not observing this caution many 
others have lost their lives." 

Vital statistics bring up names that 
will sound familiar to some of our 
older readers. 


. JANUARY, 1861 

Marriages 

"In Columbus, O., Oct. 25, I860, 
Mr. Washington Carr of Munroe, But¬ 
ler Co., O., to Miss Maggie Sawhill 
of Columbus, both graduates of the 
Ohio Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb." 

"In East Boston, Dec. 16 , I860, Mr. 
Nathan P. Morse, formerly of Glouce¬ 
ster, to Miss Jane Hooper of Charles¬ 
ton, both graduates of the American 
Asylum at Hartford." 

Death 

"Mr. Washington Bird, a deaf man, 
was run over and killed by the Mon¬ 
treal train, near Gorham, Me., recently. 
He was riding in a sled which was 
shivered to atoms, and the whole train 
passed over him." 

"On Friday evening, Dec. 14, I860, 
the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet of New 
York, held a service for Deaf-Mutes in 
the lecture room of St. Anne’s Church, 
Lowell, Mass. He preached a plain and 
simple discourse on the Bible, show¬ 
ing its unity of purpose as the Book 
of Jesus Christ, setting forth its great 
evangelical principles and urging his 
silent friends to give heed to its pre¬ 
cepts. 

"The next morning, Mr. Gallaudet 
visited a deaf-mute young man who 
has been prevented from attending the 
service by a broken limb. 

"Mr. Gallaudet repeated his sermon 
in Boston on the following Sunday, 
and again in Norwich, Conn., on Mon¬ 
day." 

"The Guide appears today, en¬ 
larged, and otherwise improved. Our 
readers will be pleased with the new 
heading—the engraver has succeeded 
remarkably well in giving life-like 
•! portraits of Messrs. Gallaudet and 
Clerc. The letter which came with Mr. 
Clerc’s likeness was as follows: 

"Hartford, Conn., Dec. 26, I860 
Amos Smith, Jr., Esq., 

My dear Friend and Old Pupil: 

I send you enclosed my likeness. It 
is said to be a good one by all who 
have seen it. The features are exact, 
the complexion only is rather dark, but 
it will make no difference with the 
engraver. You will please hand one 
dollar to Charles Barrett for my sub¬ 
scription to the Guide for one year. 
Your affectionately, 

Laurent Clerc 

P. S. Today is my birthday, of course. 
I am 75 years old today." 
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Parents Responsibility 
In Primary Education 

by Edna L. Wolf 

Supervising Teacher, Primary Department, 
California School for the Deaf. 

I N RECENT years there has been great 
emphasis on the education and training 
of children during their pre-school years. 
One of the most valuable outgrowths of 
this emphasis has been the help and guid¬ 
ance given to parents of the pre-school 
child. The realization of the important 
role the parents of any child play during 
the pre-school years has brought home to 
us the even greater need of the parent 
of a little deaf child for such help and 
guidance. Fortunately for these children, 
steps are being taken to make such guid¬ 
ance available in almost all of out schools 
today. However, with all of the emphasis 
on the pre-school years, we may lose sight 
of the importance of the parent’s role 
when the child enters upon his regular 
school life during the primary years. 

Help and guidance for parents of chil¬ 
dren at this level should be equally em¬ 
phasized by our schools, and the parent 
should also realize the need for this help 
and take the necessary steps to seek it. 
When the child enters the regular school, 
there is a very real danger of the parent’s 
taking the attitude that the school is now 
responsible for the child’s education and 
care and that his job is done. That is 
somewhat understandable when the child 
enters a residential school because, at first 
thought, the parent might seem justified 
in feeling that his particular role has been 
taken over by the school. However, if we 
stop to think a little further, none of 
us wants this attitude to prevail. Education 
is a continuous process which does not 
wholly belong to the school or to school 
hours. Parents are still the most important 
factor in the child’s life throughout his 
primary school years. If this is true, how 
can we as parents improve ourselves in 
this important capacity? What is there for 
us to do? 

First of all we must maintain an in¬ 
terest in the child’s school life and we 
must do everything possible to acquire 
an understanding of his educational prob¬ 
lem. This will not only enable us to under¬ 
stand his difficulties better, but it will also 
enable us to appreciate his very wonderful 
achievements more fully. 

In interviews with the parents of our 


children we try to help them to under¬ 
stand that the basic objective of the pri¬ 
mary years is to help the child get a 
working knowledge of the English lan¬ 
guage so that he can use it as an effective 
tool in acquiring the other subjects he will 
be called upon to master later. Since the 
child does not hear language he does not 
acquire it naturally and, therefore, Eng¬ 
lish is a ''foreign” language to him. 
Many of you have studied a foreign lan¬ 
guage. If you have not, it would be a 
very helpful experience for you to do so, 
as it would then enable you to come a 
little closer in your understanding of your 
child’s problem. How many of us have 
been heard to remark that our French or 
our Spanish never "got out of the text 
book.’’ If we stop to analyze this situation, 
we realize that our study of the foreign 
language was a formal exercise that we 
did not apply to our everyday living and 
that we did not practice our new language 
sufficiently in vital life situations. How 
different the results would be were we 
to find ourselves in the French or Spanish 
village, dependent on picking up the lan¬ 
guage in order to get food, lodging and 
clothing. We would find a strong motiva¬ 
tion for our learning then. 

Very often the deaf child in the class¬ 
room is in the "text-book stage’’ of learn¬ 
ing English. His teacher is doing her best 
but still something is lacking. His teacher 
in the five-hour school day can do little 
more than present language. It is the use 
of language in connection with the child’s 
vital experiences that makes it become a 
part of him—i. e., habitual. Here the 
parent has a part that is of the utmost 
importance. He should realize that there 
are four main phases to the language work 
his child is learning. These are the im¬ 
pression phases of reading and lipreading 
and the expression phases of speech and 
writing. The teacher will present words 
and language construction to him through 
the mediums of lipreading and reading. 
After he has built up a concept or under¬ 
standing of the language through these 
mediums, he will attempt to express him¬ 
self by means of his speech and written 
language work. Of course, just as we can, 
he will understand far more than he 
can give back in speech or writing in the 
early years. The parent should take steps 
to acquaint himself with the language 
his child is learning and he should use 
it and see that the child uses it at home. 

Of course, each teacher has a number of 
pupils and she wants to meet the needs 
of each child. Therefore, you as a parent 


will always keep this in mind and try to 
find convenient times to discuss these 
matters with the teacher. Talk with the 
superintendent or principal of your child’s 
school and find out what the policy of 
the school is in these matters and what 
procedure you should follow. If inter¬ 
views with the teacher are indicated, make 
appointments ahead so she can be pre- 




The above pictures, and those on the following 
page, show something of the life of the primary 
pupil in a state school for the deaf. Here, as 
is always the case in the education of the deaf, 
the major problem is the acquisition of a knowl¬ 
edge of the English language. The problem is 
never forgotten; language training is continued 
in the dormitories and on the playground. 
Photos courtesy California School for Deaf. 
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pared to give you valuable advice and 
help. If you keep in mind that she is 
probably talking to you at the end of a 
day’s work and that she still has prepara¬ 
tion for the next day with her class, you 
will always terminate the interview be¬ 
fore too long, and she will bless you and 
be eager to see and help you again. If you 
realize her problems, she will be most 
appreciative of your help because she 
knows that you have golden opportuni¬ 
ties that do not come to her in her class¬ 
room contacts with the child and she will 
appreciate all the language practice you 
can- give him in vital situations. If you 
have made arrangements with the school 
authorities to visit your child’s school, 
should you go and sit all day in the class 
room, puzzled or perhaps wearied by the 
procedure? By no means. All teachers 
groan inwardly over the all-day visitor, 
for the child’s response to the visitor who 
stays too long makes school work lag, 
attention is distracted, and full accom¬ 
plishment is retarded. More frequent 
visits of shorter duration will be prefer¬ 
able to both teacher and parent. Do not 
try to discuss your child’s problems with 
the teacher while she is trying to conduct 
her class. You can get much more effective 
help and answers to your questions in a 
subsequent interview after the children 
have been dismissed. 

All language teaching is based on the 
child’s actual experience. When he actual¬ 



ly experiences something and the lan¬ 
guage is immediately connected with it, 
the meaning for that language is clear 
because the experience itself has given 
the child the mental picture. Hence, all 
words and language constructions are 
presented to the child in simple, but com¬ 
plete, sentences at the moment when the 
experience has made the meaning clear. 
What an invaluable opportunity the pa¬ 
rent has when he realizes this basic prin¬ 
ciple! He can then speak these simple 
sentences to the child and write them for 
him at the moment things happen, for he 
has a wealth of vital experience to utilize 
and draw upon, and the child builds up 
lasting concepts that would otherwise be 
lost. But, you ask, how can I do these 
things for my child when he is in the resi¬ 
dential school? You can do them when 
he is at home for week-ends or other 
holidays and also during the long summer 
vacation. You can also write to him regu¬ 
larly. His teachers will help him read your 
letters. Notice the wording of the little 
cards and letters that he writes to you 
and, although you need not be limited to 
identical expressions, you can write in 
simple little sentences. If the child is be¬ 
ing taught the manuscript form of writ¬ 
ing rather than the cursive form, practice 
the former and use it when you write 
to him. Snapshots or little stick figure 
drawing may be used to make the mean¬ 
ing clearer. Small pictures that make the 
point can often be found and cut from 
magazines and can then be pasted near 
the sentence to illustrate its meaning. The 
child will be interested in the simple do¬ 
ings of the members of his family at 
home, and in such things as his pets, the 
color of the new car, a sample of the new 
wallpaper that is being put on, and so on. 
The possibilities are endless and the divi¬ 
dends are to be counted not only in terms 
of language practice but in the even 
greater value of emotional security for 
your child. The child who receives mail 
regularly; the child whose parents visit 
his class (but do not stay too long) ; the 
child whose parents take an interest in 
his work and his progress, and who try 
to cooperate with the teacher in carrying 
out in the vital life situations that which 
is being presented in school;—that child 
is much more apt to feel emotionally se¬ 
cure and to be happy and well adjusted to 
his school life. 

While help and advice for training 
of the child during the pre-school years 
in the form of literature and correspond¬ 
ence courses are available to even the most 
remotely situated parents of deaf children 
today, it is sometimes difficult to carry out 
all the suggestions as well as one would 
wish for the reason that the parent carries 
a great emotional load in the early years. 
This leads to tension and a lack of the 


necessary objectivity in handling the child. 
If such difficulties have arisen and your 
child’s behavior patterns are not all that 
they should be when he is ready to enter 
school, you have a chance for a fresh 
approach to the situation after he has 
had the school experience. The old be¬ 
havior patterns are disappearing and new 
ones are being learned at school. The 
teachers and counsellors, not handicapped 
by your emotional concern and exper¬ 
ienced in better techniques of handling 
deaf children, can treat your child’s prob¬ 
lems more objectively. They can give you 
good advice. Find out the new habits and 
routines your child has learned. You may 
be pleasantly surprised to find that he has 
learned to make his own bed, that he can 
and does put away his possessions neatly, 
that he eats well with acceptable table 
manners, and so on. You may also find 
that he is more cooperative and that he 
has gained many social values through 
his association and sharing with his little 
companions at school. These are the 
values to be expected in addition to his 
progress in lipreading, reading, writing 
and speech. When the child comes home, 
don’t let him slip back into old and per¬ 
haps undesirable behavior patterns. Find 
out the routines he has learned, the tech¬ 
niques that have worked with him, and try 
to keep up the new patterns. He will take 
pride in showing you how he does things 
at school if you encourage him and make 
it possible for him to do so. 

Almost all schools send home some 
material at the end of the year that will 
help the parent to know what the child 
has been taught during the year. It may 
be samples of his work; it may be the 
vocabulary notebook he has built up dur¬ 
ing the school year; it may be a notebook 
of his daily efforts to express himself 
about his various activities. Take the time 
to examine these things carefully. They 
will reveal the scope of your child’s lan¬ 
guage at the time and help you in talking 
to him. Show the child that you value 
these things and that you are proud of 
his accomplishments. Encourage and 
praise his efforts. 

The teacher and the parent are col¬ 
leagues working together in educating the 
child. Never give up your part of this 
important work. Nothing can take its 
place. Your child is being educated in 
some way throughout all the hours of 
the day. The five hours in the classroom 
are not enough to do the job. Behind the 
successful deaf person there has usually 
been someone guiding him in the activities 
that take place outside of and in addition 
to the classroom instruction, thus unifying 
and integrating all of his educational ex¬ 
perience. You are a constant factor and 
this is your most important role as a pa¬ 
rent. Do not relinquish it to others. 
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Principal Henry Stegemerten of the Overlea, 
Maryland School, and his son, John. John 
holds two scholarship medals from Loyola U. 


Maryland . . . 

Henry J. Stegemerten, principal of the 
Colored Department of the Maryland 
School for the Blind, Overlea, Md., is 
wearing a larger size hat these days. It 
seems son John has won two (yes, not 
one— two!) scholarship medals at Loyola 
College in Baltimore. His prizes are the 
McNeal Gold Medal and the Ryan Gold 
Medal. The McNeal Medal is awarded 
to the student who attains the highest 
average in Inorganic Chemistry; the Ryan 
Medal, to the students in Freshmen year 
who attain the highest average in all their 
courses. What a soothing consolation to 
John’s mother in her sorrow over her 
father’s recent death! 

Mrs. M. Dale Smith, who bade goodbye 
to her parents, the Herbert Leitchs of 
Baltimore, last July to fly to Chico, Calif., 
reports that all is well. Dale went to 
Chico last April and obtained a position 
as linotype operator with the Chico Re¬ 
corder. The Smiths have been living with 
Dale’s father on his ranch, but recently 
secured a nice bungalow rented by a 
benevolent landlord who has a deaf son 
and daughter. Vivian finds Chico a great 
place to live, its inhabitants being friendly 
and cooperative. 

The 18th annual dance sponsored by 
the Silent Oriole Club, Inc. at the Work¬ 
men’s Circle Lyceum on November 27 
turned out to be an unusually large affair, 
attended by visitors from many parts of 
the East. Consequently, the hall was a 
bit crowded, yet the event was enjoyed 


by everyone. Credit goes to Benjamin 
Myerovitz and his dance committee, and 
Sam McCarthy, who emceed the delightful 
floor show. In the annual beauty contest 
preceding the professional entertainment, 
prizes went to Mrs. Howard Amberg, 
Mrs. Ward Colley, and Mrs. Gerald Wat¬ 
son, in that order. All three beauteous 
winners were attired in black, but there 
was no mourning in evidence when con¬ 
test results were announced. 

In Frederick, Md., Mr. and Mrs. Theo¬ 
dore Houck celebrated their 60 th wedding 
anniversary. Friends remembered the oc¬ 
casion with an appropriate gift. The day, 
November 28, was spent quietly. 

Mrs. Glenn Knode and Miss Margaret 
Clack chairmanned a baby shower for 
Mrs. Mervin Garretson, at the home of 
Mrs. Knode. At this October fete, Mrs. 
Garretson received a number of attractive 
and useful gifts. In November, her art 
classes at the Maryland school presented 
a folding high chair for the new baby. 
It’s a girl, in case you don’t read the vitals! 

New York . . . 

Lucy King reports that a candy social, 
held at the Episcopal Church in Bingham¬ 
ton November 20 th, was a great success. 
Soup, as well as candy, was sold for the 
benefit of the Merrill Guild. A meeting 
followed the social. 

Minnesota . . . 

Dean Amundson of Minneapolis is up 
and around. Strong-armed and robbed of 
$12, he spent some time in the hospital 
during October. Robert Hazelton was not 
so fortunate, for he died as a result of 
a street fight, the same month. The hear¬ 
ing man who mixed it up with Hazelton 
is reported to have been a former fighter. 

Selmer Flaskerud of Hogeland, Mont., 
one of the Flaskerud brothers who are 
famed for their huge wheat-lands, was a 
recent visitor to the Twin Cities, where 
he renewed old acquaintances. Pat 
Downey, an old-time printer, also visited 
old friends in the Cities. Pat resides in 
Winona. The John Fischbachs of Los An¬ 
geles were also recent visitors. 

Cecil Nathanson, a ’47 grad of Gal- 
laudet, is enrolled in a course in adver¬ 
tising art in a Minneapolis art school. 
Cecil hails from Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

Andrew Pangrac is the proud owner of 
a new Plymouth coach, while Leo Latz, 
our Silent Worker correspondent, has 
relinquished his faithful one-hoss shay in 
favor of a 1940 chewy. 


Struck by a car while waiting for a 
streetcar, Mrs. Ed Strasser recently suf¬ 
fered facial abrasions, some broken ribs, 
and a brain concussion. We hope she will 
soon recover. 

Mrs. Matthew Drozd was recently hos¬ 
pitalized for surgical removal of an ab¬ 
dominal tumor. Doing well, and we hope 
she will break all records for speedy 
recovery. 

Oregon . . . 

Members of the Salem Chapter of the 
Oregon Association of the Deaf gathered 
at Mr. and Mrs. Ray Hummel’s home on 
November 12 . Seven tables of "500” were 
in play. Georgia Ward proved to be a 
bright pupil because she, learning the 
game that night, won first prize. Be¬ 
ginner’s luck? Prizes also went to John 
O’Brien, Mrs. Gloria Kuenzi and Francis 
Holmes. 

The Northwest Chapter of the Gal- 
laudet College Alumni Association had a 
business meeting at the School for the 
Deaf in Vancouver, Wash., on Nov. 13, 
with an attendance of 26 . The main dis¬ 
cussion was about the G. C. A. A. projects. 
As the chapter had inadequate funds, it 
decided to have a literary program with 
the proceeds from admissions to be di¬ 
vided equally among the projects. Mrs. 
Thomas Ulmer was elected chairman of 
the literary program, which will be held 
in January or February. The new mem¬ 
bers of the chapter are Mr. and Mrs. 

(Continued on page 19) 


Kenneth Jamieson, secretary, and Keith 
Lange, president, N. W. Chapter, Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association. 
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Colonel Sheridan, head of the Montana State Highway Patrol, poses with a bevy of Montana 
beauties. Left to right: Mary Budnash, Mrs. Anna Beers, unidentified, Mrs. Florence Beaman, 
Col. Sheridan, Lilly Mattson, Mrs. Elma Tuggle, Mrs. Florence Petek, Mrs. Hildegarde Gilliam, 
Mrs. Edith Bateman, Mrs. Mollie Sweet, Clarice Petrick, and Marie Connolly. 

State Highway Head 
Addresses Montana Group 
On New Auto Laws 

by Archie R. Randles 

In an effort to establish good will be¬ 
tween Montana deaf motorists and their 
guardian, the Montana Highway Patrol, 
the writer got Highway Patrol Supervisor 
Chas. L. Sheridan to speak at the 1948 
convention of The Montana Association 
of the Deaf in Missoula. 

Through the capable interpretation of 
Edwin G. Peterson, former president of 
our deaf school, Colonel Sheridan told us 
that he knew of no way of improving 
the driving technique of the deaf, as he 
knew they had a fine record; that he 
wished that other hearing motorists would 
be as careful and then went into statistics 
of the appalling loss of life and damage 
to auto accidents. 

After Montana adopted stiffer laws to 
combat rising accidents in 1947 the writer 
wrote Colonel Sheridan assuring him the 
deaf welcomed the new law and made 
the following suggestion: 1. That the head 
of the deaf school be asked to give annual 
talks on problems pertaining to deaf 
drivers to patrolmen. 

2 . That the deaf and the hard of hear¬ 
ing be defined and recorded as two dis¬ 
tinct different groups. 

3 . That there were two types of deaf, 
i.e., one group has full mastery of lan¬ 
guage and the other has difficulty, but that 
this deficiency does not reflect upon their 
record. An interpreter should be called 
upon to help the latter group. 
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Sometimes it takes a sharp pin applied 
in the right place to awaken us humans 
to realization of how weak and futile 
we are in spite of all our precautions and 
Old Dame Misfortune applied that pin 
around in merry-go-round style. 

George Gillette, a product of the Illi¬ 
nois School for the Deaf, and a resident 
of Montana for eight years and who drove 
back to visit his Chicago home thence to 
Texas and back without a scratch found 
himself snagged in a minor accident three 
blocks from his home, Sept. 23rd. 

He was passing another car and claims 
he was three feet clear of it and was 
three-fourths past it and was making 
a LEFT turn into another street when 
his right rear fender was rammed. 

Highway Patrol Examiner asked Gil¬ 
lette to submit to a driver’s test (required 
by new law) due to an auto accident 
"partially attributed to faulty hearing 

The writer has read of many queer 
ways hearie folks try to shift blame onto 
deaf but this was a new one. His curiosity 
was aroused as to how "faulty hearing" 
was involved in this particular case since 
no hearing was involved. Furthermore, 
Gillette had complied with the law. 

Several letters were written to the Pa¬ 
trol Examiner politely asking for an ex¬ 
planation. In each case the answers were 
polite evasions. In the end, Mr. Gillette 
was required to submit to another driving 
test. We thought it would be a road test. 
In that case he was confident. It was a 
written test. He flunked. That would be 
natural, since he was of that group with 
language difficulties. However, after some 
coaching in language, he passed a second 
test, with a grade of 85. 

In a letter dated Sept. 9th Col. Sheri¬ 
dan finally comes out with the unvar¬ 
nished truth that no hearing was involved 
whatever. 



Celebrating their silver wedding anniversary, 
the Martin A. Drews of Milwaukee, shown 
above with their daughter, invited 250 friends 
and relatives to enjoy the event with them. 
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(Continued from page 17) 

Thomas Wood, Ruth Peterson, Mr. and 
Mrs. John O’Brien; all of Salem, and 
Thomas Fishier of Seattle, Wash. The 
chapter is eager to have new members 
from Seattle and Spokane. The more 
members, the better the chapter will be. 

Thomas Wood, who moved to Salem 
from Washington, D. C., last June is now 
on the permanent list of printers in the 
Statesman newspaper establishment. 

Washington . . . 

Mrs. Clara M. O’Leary, hearing wife 
of James H. O’Leary, the latter well 
known among the deaf of the entire 
United States, passed away suddenly the 
morning of November 6. She was a past 
president of the Spokane lodge of the 
Daughters of America and attended the 
lodge meeting the day before her demise. 
She was on her way home when she suf¬ 
fered a heart attack and was rushed to a 
hospital, where she died about twelve 
hours later. The funeral was held the 
Tuesday following and was attended by a 
large concourse of both deaf and hear¬ 
ing friends. Mrs. O’Leary was the first 
teacher employed at the North Dakota 
school for the deaf, of which her sister’s 
husband, Anson R. Spear, was the found¬ 
er and superintendent. The only son of 
the couple is in the lumber business 
in Portland, Oregon, and he wants his 
father to move there to live. 

Virginia . . . 

For the first time, we are able to present 
a dribble of Virginia news . . . and, for 
a starter, it gives us pleasure to report that 
the new gymnasium, sadly needed at the 
Staunton school for years, will actually be 
started early in the spring. 

The E. C. Carneys of Washington, D. 
C. were visitors at the home of the F. 
Leon Bakers in Staunton, recently. Their 
two boys, Frank and Bill, kept things 
lively. 

Jerold Grizzle is working at the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia printing shop in Char¬ 
lottesville. George Spady, another recent 
grad of VSD, is employed by the Wash¬ 
ington Post. 

The T. C. Lewellyns celebrated their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary this year. 
Mr. Lewellyn has been on the staff of 
VSD over 35 years, as dean of boys, in¬ 
structor in leatherworking, and athletic 
coach. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeff R. Lawson, Jr. 
have purchased a new home in Staunton. 

Bernard Moore and George Culbertson, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Virginia Association of the Deaf, 
were in Staunton recently in connection 
with business regarding the Association. 

R. Aumon Bass, after more than five 
(Continued on page 20) 



Deafness has been no handicap at all for these crack printers employed by the Los Angeles 
Daily News. Left to right: Toivo Lindholm, Leonard Meyer, Clarence Sharp and Max Thompson. 

—Photo courtesy L. A. Daily News. 


Deaf Printers Hold Key Jobs in Los Angeles 


Four men who know from personal 
experience that deafness doesn’t consti¬ 
tute much of a handicap are Toivo Lind¬ 
holm, Leonard Meyer, Clarence Sharp 
and Max Thompson, all of Los Angeles. 

These men are competent printing 
craftsmen employed by the Los Angeles 
Daily News. Their foreman attests to their 
skill at the trade, saying they are as good 
as any of the printers on his large force. 

Two of the men, Lindholm and Meyer, 
are ex-printing instructors. Lindholm 
formerly taught at the Minnesota School, 


while Meyer came to California from the 
school in Jackson, Mississippi. Max 
Thompson moved to Los Angeles re¬ 
cently from Connecticut, because of a 
printer’s strike in the New England state. 
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South Carolina School 
To Celebrate Centennial 

The South Carolina School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, located at Cedar Spring, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, will on 
January 22 complete its one hundredth 
year. Founded in 1849 as a private school 
by the Reverend N. P. Walker, it was 
after a few years taken over by the State 
and has been operated since by them as a 
school for deaf and blind children. 

Plans have been under way for a num¬ 
ber of months for the Centennial celebra¬ 
tion to begin on Friday evening, January 

21 , and to continue through religious 
services on Sunday, January 23. Tentative 
plans call for a pageant depicting the his¬ 
tory of the school. This will be on Friday 
evening, January 21, and will be followed 
by a reception. The main program will 
take place on Saturday morning, January 

22 , in the auditorium at Cedar Spring. 
An appropriate program with distin¬ 
guished guest speakers is being arranged. 
On Saturday evening of the same date, 
there will be a banquet in the dining 
room of the Main Building. All alumni 
of the South Carolina School for the Deaf 
and the Blind will be invited to this 
banquet for which there will be no charge. 
Immediately following the banquet, ap¬ 
propriate programs will be held for the 
alumni of the School for the Deaf as well 
as the alumni of the School for the Blind. 
On Sunday morning, January 23, the cele¬ 
bration will come to a fitting conclusion 
with religious services being conducted 
for each group separately. 

More specific information will be re¬ 
leased at a later date. Plan now to be at 
Cedar Spring for its Centennial cele¬ 
bration on January 22, 1949. 



Henry W. Schleibaum, Sr., of Curtis Bay, 
Md., was recently awarded a diamond pin by 
bis employers, the Standard Guano Company, 
for his 37 years of service—as a crane operator 
—without an accident. 



Realizing the value of a magazine such as The Silent Worker, members of the California Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf recently decided to donate the sum of $100 to help finance this publication. 
Above, at left, Harry M. Jacobs, Silent Worker business manager, accepts a check for that 
sum from Walter Lester and Mrs. Bessie Howson, president and treasurer of the state group. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
years of steady work, has compiled the 
final page of his "History of the Educa¬ 
tion of the Deaf in Virginia." It is now 
being printed, and will be available to 
would-be readers some time in the spring. 

loiva 

In a switch play, Gerald Froehle has 
left his employment in Des Moines to 
accept a newspaper job in Spencer, while 
Burnett Lilliard has moved into Des 
Moines and secured a position mending 
soles, not souls, in a downtown depart¬ 
ment store. To save your sole, see Burnett. 

The sympathy of the entire community 
of Des Moines is with Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Hanawalt in the loss of their infant son. 

Mrs. Richard Jones made a hasty trip 
to Bristol, Tenn. in October, to attend 
the funeral services for her father. On 
the return trip she stopped in Knoxville, 
to visit the Tennessee school. In St. Louis, 
she dropped in on Reverend and Mrs. 
Steidemann. Not content with this whirl, 
she took to the road again in November, 
visiting relatives and friends in Wisconsin. 

New officers elected to serve the Des 
Moines Silent Club for 1949 are John 
Hendrix, president; Dale Van Hemert, 
vice-pres.; Albert Hjortshoj, Wilbur Saw- 
hill, and Clem Thompson, re-elected sec¬ 
retary, treasurer, and trustee, in that order. 
Arizona .. . 

Hospitalized during a bout with pneu¬ 
monia, followed by jaundice, Jack Craven 
of Tucson is now recuperating nicely, 
though but a shadow of his usual self. 
He retains his customary cheerful spirit, 
however. 


Sports Dance held in Tucson November 
6 , under auspices of the State Chapter 
of the G. C. A. A., was well attended. 
The committee, headed by Lon Neumann, 
squeaked through with the necesary sum 
for its chosen project, an Athletic Award. 
At the business meeting, new officers were 
elected for ’49. Robert Kleberg will pre¬ 
side ; vice-president, Margaret Hatch 
Baldridge; secretary - treasurer, Barbara 
Myer Stevens; liaison officer, Earl Stevens. 
The chapter’s second anniversary will be 
celebrated in February when the members 
gather for the traditional Edward Miner 
Gallaudet banquet. 

In Phoenix, Vito Dondiego ably chair- 
manned the T. H. Gallaudet banqu'et, 
December 4. Speaker was the always 
popular E. W. Tillinghast, superintendent 
of the state school for the deaf and blind. 
Scheduled to speak last year, he became 
overly enthusiastic in a just-for-fun touch 
football game, and was laid up with an 
injured knee. Made up for it this year! 

Farewell reception for Herb and Loel 
Schreiber in Phoenix, November 21. Herb 
was unable to get over from Los Angeles 
in time to attend, but Loel received hand¬ 
some presents from the members of both 
the G. C. A. A. chapter and the N. A. D. 
branch, which she founded. The family 
is moving to the coast city, where Herb 
has been employed for some time past. 

Tears shed all over the place because 
of the departure of Michael Lapides. 
Mike, who sojourned in Phoenix for only 
a few months, won many friends before 
returning to his New Haven home. Fare¬ 
well party for him was held at Angelia 
Watson’s apartment, followed by dinner 
at an Italian spot. 
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Members of Chicago's Silent Writer's Club 
are: 1st row, I. to r., Mrs. P. Livshis, V. Dries, 
Mrs. I. Hazel, Mrs. W. Bovee, Mrs. C. War- 
shawsky. Top row: J. Tubergen, S. R. Burns, 
W. Bovee, F. Sullivan, P. Livshis, F. Fitzgerald. 

Silent Worker Writers’ 
Brainstorm On the Way 

by Wayne Bovee 

It is not a new calamity about to befall 
us, nor is it a freak of the weather. It 
is a high-minded resolve instilled in some 
of us Chicago deaf by that high-minded 
Virginia Dries, the local dramatic expert, 
who promotes all that’s high and noble 
in the silent workers’ world and never 
ceases in her efforts to transplant some 
of her vast enthusiasm in others. 

Miss Dries invited a group of us to her 
cousin’s home to discuss the “brainstorm” 
on Friday evening, November 19. Those 
who made up the group, all experienced 
or ambitious writers, were John Tubergen, 
S. Robey Burns, Francis Fitzgerald, Frank 
Sullivan, Mrs. Irene Hazel, Mrs. Celia 
Warshawsky, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Livshis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Bovee, and, of 
course, our hostess, Miss Dries. 

The “brainstorm” was the conviction 
that too many of us are too content to roll 
along in our own little ruts, talking and 
thinking only of events and persons of 
which we read in the newspapers. We 
should know our own people—their lives, 
achievements, social activities, and any 
news about them. It is up to someone to 
make the news of deafdom available to all 
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the deaf, and now we have the medium 
in our brand new picture magazine, The 
Silent Worker. It has already made a 
big hit among the news-hungry deaf. 

Now, a magazine with such a large 
coverage needs a constant flow of material 
pouring into the maw of its ever-hungry 
presses. We recognize its need for help, 
so here at our meeting in Chicago was 
born the SILENT WRITERS’ CLUB, the 
first organized group to assist The Silent 
Worker in its service to all the deaf. 
At our meeting we prepared a list of many 
deaf, both great and small, about whose 
achievements we propose to prepare 
articles from time to time. You will soon 
be reading about these persons and look¬ 
ing at their pictures in future editions 
of The Silent Worker. In addition to 
these human interest articles, we shall en¬ 
deavor to report any other interesting 
news or tid-bits we may come across. 
So, dear reader, this is how our Writers’ 
Club will assist The Silent Worker. 
Why not start a writers’ club in your own 
city? 

Organization of the club and discussion 
of the fine points of literature were not 
the only features of this meeting. Miss 
Dries’ cousin, topped off the occasion 
with a generous serving of delightful re¬ 
freshments. 

Vital Statistics 

MARRIAGES 

Norbert Behnke—Evelyn Petrik—Tyndall, S. D. 
Albert Downes—Irvine Longmore—Jamaica, 
L. I., N. Y. 

Edwin P. Drolet—Charlotte Lamberton—De¬ 
troit, Mich. 

Charles Grant—Roslyn Bogart—New York. 
George Hubert—Mary Frances Ruesken—St. 
Louis, Mo. 

James Hughes—Evelyn Finn—New York. 
Roland Johnson — Rosemarie Kostecki — St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Adolph Svoboda—Shirley Erdmann—Owaton- 
na, Minn. 

Walter H. Wade—Mamie Altmer—Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Dale Yemm—Lois Rohlfing—St. Louis, Mo. 
Richard R. Esau—Betty Lee Turner—Salem, 
Ore. 

Kermit H. Keyser—Ruth Campbell—Maryland. 
Paul Powers—Jerry Swecker—Alexandria, Va. 

BIRTHS 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Appleman; Minneapo¬ 
lis; a boy, Oct. 5. 

Mr. and Mrs. John N. Bradley; Akron, O.; a 
girl, Oct. 5. 

Mr. and Mrs. August A. Hauptman; Missoula, 
Mont.; a girl, Sept. 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Heinrich; New York; a 
girl, Sept. 29- 

Mr. and Mrs. James Laughlin; Rapid City, S. 
D.; a girl, Sept. 6. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric Malzkuhn; Cadillac, Mich.; 
a boy, Oct. 23. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy H. Miller; St. Louis; a girl, 
Sept. 6. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Peeples; Los Angeles; 
a boy, Oct. —. 

Mr. and Mrs. James'Russell; New York; a boy, 
Oct. 23. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Brighton; Renton, 
Wash.; a boy, (no date). 

Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Altizer; Arlington, Va.; 
a boy, Sept. 26. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin D. Garretson; Frederick, 
Md.; a girl, Nov. 27. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Sipek, Chicago, Oct. 13. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Stenman; Seattle, Wash.; 
a boy, Sept. 30. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Stickel; Seattle, Wash.; 
a girl, Oct. 6. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mayer Rubins, Chicago, Oct. 16. 

DEATHS 

H. M. Bekken, aged 75; Devils Lake, N. D., 
Sept. 17. 

Louis M. Davis, aged 54; Akron, O., Oct. 7. 

Russell Diehl; Latrobe, Pa. 

Clarence E. Finerman, aged 60; Philadelphia, 
Pa., Sept. 30. 

Bennett Glass; Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 26. 

Louise Mickenham; Chicago, Oct. 9. 

Irwin Oppenheimer; New York, N. Y., Sept. 
5. 

Seymour Richardson; New York, N. Y., Oct. 1. 

Joan Riddle, aged 20; Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 
30. 

Terry Spencer; Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 1. 

Goodwin Waldron; Callaway, Va., Sept. 26. 

Harry Whitemore, aged 56; Los Angeles, Cal., 
October (no date). 

Alice E. Williams, aged 58; Akron, Ohio, Oct. 
19. 

Arnold M. Wilson, aged 24; Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept. 30. 

Robert Hazelton; Minneapolis, October (no 
date). 

Mrs. James O’Leary, aged 82; Spokane, Wash., 
Nov. 6. 

Mrs. Irma Tondevold; aged 66; Seattle, Wash., 
Oct. 21. 
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Fourth Annual 
Central Association of 
The Deaf 

Basketball Tournament 

March 4, 5, 6, 1949 

Sponsored by the 

Milwaukee Silent Club, Inc. 

Basketball Games 
Entertainment Features 
Floor Show — Dance 

Tourney Tickets, Each Day, $2.00 
Admission to Floor Show & Dance, $1.80 
Special Combination Tickets for 
Tourney and Floor Show, only $5.00 

All Seats Reserved 

Order yours, now from 

Larry Yolles 

GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB 

755 North Plankington Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Movie 

Lil Hahn, Editor 


General Comment: 


It is not that we mean to harp on Johnny 
Belinda month after month, but even editorial 
heads like a pat now and then. A letter from 
Alex Evelove, Warner Bros. Studio Publicity 



LIL HAHN 


Director says, "... 
I was as impressed 
with your review of 
Johnny Belinda as 
you, by your review, 
(see Nov. Issue) 
seemed to be with 
the picture . . . and 
we are especially 
happy to know that 
it is being enjoyed 
and acclaimed by 
those who can ap¬ 


preciate it fully." 

Every now and then, someone tells me they 
liked such and such a show, but on being 
pressed for further details, the answer is al¬ 
ways monotonous in its regularity . . . "oh, it 
was good, I liked it" ... I wonder if I 
couldn’t just once, write my reviews the same 
way?? Well, then, how about more letters 
with more specific comments. 

Mrs. Sheldon McArtor of San Francisco, 
writes that she did so enjoy Johnny Belinda and 
thinks Jane Wyman should be awarded an 
"Oscar" for her superb acting. She liked Red 
River too, but thinks the deaf will not enjoy 
it so much unless they are good lip readers. 
Sorry, Wrong Number is impossible for the 
deaf although Barbara Stanwyck’s acting was 
something to rave about. 

Milton Pink and Suzie Sumners of USC, are 
raving about The Three Musketeers . . . both 
say there is plenty of action and color. Suzie 
says also that Hamlet was enjoyed although you 
should really read the play first before you 
go. She thinks the deaf would enjoy this a 
little more than Henry V, which was hard to 
follow. 



FIGHTER SQUADRON 

is a bit hard to jollow. Technicolor and there 
is a lot of aircraft and bombing that the men 
will enjoy. We thought the action a bit slow 
and a little too much dialogue. The movie is 
an all-male cast, starring Edmond O’Brien, 
Robert Stack and John Rodney. 

The squadron is just one of many others 
that took part in the invasion—the particular 
squadron of the movie is used mainly as escort 
for bombers. They are doubly handicapped 
by having to carry belly tanks throughout their 


Readers are invited to make comments or 
ask questions on current movies. Address 
letters to Editor of the Movie Guide, Silent 
Worker, 1332 West Jefferson Bird., Los 
Angeles 7, California. 


Guide 

Caroline Goode, Assistant Editor 

flights. In the end they are permitted to drop 
them when they engage in dog-fights. The 
main idea seems to be preliminary maneuvers 
before the big invasion. The story is complicated 
by little by-plays such as the "No marriage" 
rule for the squadron. Captain Hamilton defies 
this rule and gets married when he goes home 
on leave. When he comes back he is ordered 
to transfer but begs for one more flight. He 
"gets his” on this last flight. In the end, even 
the squadron commander is downed. 

THE SEARCH 

is not light entertainment. ... A story of 
Europe’s displaced children. Perhaps, we, in 
America, amidst our still comparative plenty, 
may have forgotten the war, but the after- 
math of war is still very real to thousands of 
children in Europe today. The movie brings 
home to us what we should not have forgotten 
—that there are still children without homes 
or parents, knowing only hunger and poverty. 



HUMAN BEAST 

starring Jean Gabin and Simone Simon is a 
French revival. The movie is based on Emilie 
Zola’s story, of a man who has the polluted 
blood of generations of drunken ancestors . . . 
this inheritance contributing to some sort of 
madness which leads a person to commit ex¬ 
cesses. 

Jean Gabin plays the part of such a man. 
He falls in love with Simone Simon, an un¬ 
faithful wife, whose husband has just found 
out her perfidy and forced her to help him 
kill her lover. The story from here on is not 
quite believable. 

KISS OF FIRE 

starring Viviane Romance is another French 
revival. This happens to be the second time 
we saw it—but it still entertained us. 

Viviane Romance plays the part of a light 
woman—but who is so beautiful she seems 
unbelievable. She lures a young singer away 
from his fiancee, on the very day of their 
marriage. Not content to do this, she keeps 
on flirting with various males here and there— 
and eventually gets her just desserts, and the 
neglected and once jilted bride gets her man 
again. 

Reader Comment: 

• I think it would be a good idea if you 
would write up the stories of different movies 
instead of just a brief review of each one. Many 
of the deaf people don’t go to see movies be¬ 
cause they aren’t sure if they will like them 
or what the story is all about . . . Morris Fahr. 

• Saw Fort Apache and although I read 
the story in a movie mag prior to seeing it I 
was bored stiff because there was too much 
gabbing. What action there was in it was good 
but it wasn’t enough . . . Enjoyed Green Grass 
of Wyoming . . . Red Stallion was seen by 
Emma and she said it was good for the deaf. 


Also, Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House 
. . . Emerson Romero, New York, 
o I do not often rave about pictures, but 
I think Stampede is a movie the deaf would 
truly enjoy. Swell action centered around a 
white stallion . . . Ted Griffing, Oklahoma. 

• Stricky (Norma Anderson) and I saw 
Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House and 
we were bored by all the talking. Norma could 
hear parts of it, but still, she did not think 
much of it . . . Vicky Long. 


CLUB DIRECTORY 

ST. PETERSBURG SILENT CLUB 

666 - 1st Ave. So., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

(Mail Address P. O. Box 361, Sta. A) 

Open Saturday Evenings Only 

Mrs. Willard Woods, Secretary 

NAISMITH SOCIAL AND ATHLETIC CLUB, 
INC. 

Stuvesant High School, 15th St. and First Ave. 
(Every Friday Nite) 

Hartley House, 411 West 46th St., New York 
(2nd and Last Sundays from 1 to 6 p.m. 

Ruth Appenheimer, Secretary 

EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

645 - 22nd St., Oakland, California 

6 Days—Closed Thursdays 

Lester Naftaly, Secretary 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

520 i /2 Louisiana St., Houston, Texas 

Friday, Saturday and Sunday 

G. A. Whittemore, President 

CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Saturdays and Sundays 

Leo Latz, Secretary 

SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, 
INC. 

991 Mission St., San Francisco 

Daily Except Mondays and Tuesdays 

Earl C. Norton, Secretary 

PALMETTO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

City Recreation Center 

497 Front St., Spartanburg, S. C. 

4th Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Cecilious Prince, Secretary 

LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
306 W. Jefferson St., Louisville 2, Ky. 

Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays 

Geo. Gordon Kannapell, Secretary 

PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 

3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 

Second Saturdays of month at A.O.U.W. Hall 
Ninth and Union 

Ethel Sanders, Secretary 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
c/o Charles D. Billings 

1241 Lincoln Street 

Denver 3, Colorado 

Milton Savage, Secretary 

PIKES PEAK SILENT CLUB 

125 , / 2 S. Te|on St., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Second Saturday Each Month 

Robert E. Brown, Secretary 

School for Deaf, Colorado Springs 

PHOENIX BRANCH OF N.A.D. 

Phoenix YMCA 

807 North First Street 

Second Saturday each month, 8 p.m. 

Vito Dondiego, President 

Deaf groups wishing to advertise here should write 
to The Silent Worker, 9 82 Cragrnont Ave., Berkeley 

8, California. 
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rom tne dabUme 

TO THE RIDICULOUS 

Felix Kowallwski, Editor 


J0" 




From the sublime to the ridiculous 
is but a . . . column’s difference . . . 
and so we will inaugurate a new title 
for this department. 

Speaking of your new column editor 
—The Height of Disillusionment: He 
was coming to her party. The guy who 
wrote all that beautifully mushy poetry 
and was supposed to be quite an artist 
. . . with a name that sounded like a 
ballet dancer’s . . . the doorlight!!! 
The sweet young thing patted her hair 
in place, smoothed her dress, took a 
last glance in the hall mirror, then— 
looking her most glamorous, grace¬ 
fully opened the door . . . starry eyes 
abrim with hero-worship, she gazed up 
. . . into empty space. Slowly, bewil- 
deredly, her gaze went down, down, 
to finally rest atop a thinning pate . . . 
period. 

Postage Due —With all the inter¬ 
national repercussions, alliances, and 
entanglements—this mag. editor and 
his new henchman at the head of this 
department have entered into a recipro¬ 
cal agreement. The ed’s first letter to 
this columnist (a stamp collector, by 
the way) was decorated with a postage 
due stamp; and so this batch of copy 
will likewise go to ye ed decorated 
with one or more of the numbered 
red stamps. 

Conceited —Well, I can’t rightly say 
. . . the Gallop Poll awards first place 
to J. F. M. among deafdom . . . but the 
polls showed last November they could 
be wrong ... so wrong . . . and so I 
guess I have a chance. 

Tooth-conduction —In a recent bull- 
session on hearing aids and bone-con¬ 
duction experiments, the talk centered 
on "hearing” a phonograph record 
with a conductor held between the 
teeth. It’s all very well that some may 
actually hear a record played this way, 
but it would be mighty awkward to go 
around with a phonograph practically 
in your mouth. However, someone may 
take us seriously and invent a tooth- 
conduction hearing-aid in pipe or cig¬ 
arette-holder form—and we’ll have to 
eat our words, record, phonograph, 
and all. 


HOME FOR EASTER 

She traveled with a friend. So much 
to see 

From broad bus windows! From her 
small hands flew 

The eager talk her still lips never 
knew; 

Through the slim lovely fingers 
thoughts, set free, 

Flowed with a limpid ease, more grace¬ 
fully 

Than wind-swayed Spanish moss, or 
white-curled blue 

Of tiny waves, or eddies breaking 
through 

In mountain streams that know how 
stones can be 

The price of beauty. "Blessed are they 
that mourn; 

They shall be comfortedHe who 
from night 

Rose to eternal day—He understands 
How voiceless death of sound was born 
This lovely resurrection, swift and 
light, 

This tireless, poignant beauty of the 
hands. 

—Hazel B. Poole. 

(NOTE: The poem was inspired by 
watching two young girls of the Louisiana 
School on their way home for Easter. Mrs. 
Poole wrote that she was fascinated by the 
signs they made and by the rapt expression 
of the face. The poem was printed on the 
March, 1948, cover of The Pelican but an 
editorial called attention to the fact that 
the girls who inspired the poem could 
talk and read the lips, too.) 

Way Back When . . . Teachers were 
human: Old Dr. Blank, after an espe¬ 
cially hot and trying September day 
at the State School for Deaf, stopped 
in at the village bar to whet his parched 
beard with suds. Soon after he left, the 
bartender noticed he had forgotten his 
ear-trumpet and left it on the bar. Just 
then he looked up and saw the school 
bigwig coming by. Grabbing the trum¬ 
pet, the bartender rushed out the swing¬ 
ing doors, yelling, 'Hey, Supe, Doc 
Blank left his horn here!” 

Help us be ridiculous, 

Make us feel sublime — 

Shoot some lines to Kow 
2649 Ben venue Avenue 
Berkeley 5, California. 



Pop Nelson—the guy of the ravish¬ 
ing grin, recently moved to California 
from Utah, his last stopping place. Pop 
has always been a good politician. 
What does he run for? The border. 
Salt Lake City couldn’t stand him— 
couldn’t even take him lying down. 
Californians are made of sterner stuff, 
and he’s been welcomed with open 
arms. Now, now, Mrs. N., don’t mis¬ 
understand us. 

Sweet young thing at a Club for the 
Deaf, having her first taste of Blitz 
Pale, "It tastes like the medicine my 
Daddy takes all the time.” . . . Second 
sweet young thing: "I wrote a story 
for the SW recently.” "Did they print 
it?” "No, but the editor came all the 
way down to Los Angeles to meet me.” 

THE VILLAGE MECHANIST 

(With profuse apologies to 
H. W. Longfellow) 

Under the spreading beechnut tree 
The village garage stands; 

The mechanist, a mighty man is he, 
With large and dirty hands; 

And the muscles on his greasy arms 
Are weak as tissue bands. 

His hair is thin, and gray, and long, 
His face is slightly tan; 

His brow is wet with grafter's sweat, 
He soaks what e’er he can — 

And stares the whole world in the face, 
For he’s a brazen man. 

And children coming home from 
school 

Look in at the broken door; 

They love to see the mechanist grin, 
And hear the owners roar, 

Whene’er they see their old tin cans 
Spread out upon the floor. 

—Thomas Ulmer. 

In Conclusion —A deaf-mute was run 
over by a steam roller. They carried 
him home, but, because his wife was 
also deaf, they could not get her atten¬ 
tion to answer the doorbell—so they 
shoved him under the door. 
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TJational-Association of?the o&eaj' 


Byron B. Burnes, President 


Robert M. Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer 


Foreign Letters 

ince the war years numerous let- 
ters from foreign deaf in need of help 
have come to the N. A. D. offices. It 
would be wonderful if the deaf of the 
United States could be of help to those 
in foreign countries who are in need of 
and deserving of help, but the N. A. D. 
is unable to initiate any measures on be¬ 
half of our foreign friends. On occasions 
we have attempted to investigate the 
writers of letters from Europe, and our 
replies to their letters have been returned, 
indicating that those who wrote the ap¬ 
peals to u's had disappeared. 

A few of these appeals we have for¬ 
warded to the Department of State in 
Washington, but no reply has ever been 
received from them. We have filed the 
foreign letters we have received, and if 
anyone desires to make an effort to help 
these foreign deaf, we shall be glad to 
provide their names and addresses upon 
request. 

We are printing here a letter from a 
citizen of Japan which was written to 
Miss Helen Keller, who sent it to Board 
Member Marcus L. Kenner. The letter 
follows, as written: 

Dear Sirs: 

I beg to inform you that I am, unfor¬ 
tunately, a Japanese inborn deaf young 
man of 24 years, and that I can read and 
write English, French, etc. 

I wonder if you would mind doing 
me a great favor. 

I am very ambitious of helping our 
comrades of mistfortune and improving 
and promoting the social welfare of the 
deaf, but, to my great regret, until now 
I have no chance to complete my studies, 
because there is neither high school nor 
college in Japan. I regret very much that 
the Japanese social welfare and educa¬ 
tion of the deaf are now worse and in¬ 
ferior to America, Sweden, Denmark, 
etc., and most Japanese deaf are forsaken 
and unemployed and because the Japanese 
education for the deaf has not been 
equipped perfectly and the Japanese social 
welfare of the deaf has been neglected 
up to now. In addition, I was not much 
satisfied with the Japanese being deficient 
in democracy, humanity, philanthropy, 
fredom, equality, Christianity, Greek and 
Roman classicism, etc. 

On the contrary, American deaf people 
are supposed to be very happy that there 


are several of many high schools for the 
deaf in America and one college, and 
that many American excellent deaf stud¬ 
ents are going to ordinary high schools 
and colleges and graduating . . . 

I earnestly desire to go aboard to some 
institute in America for studying social 
sciences and instruction for the deaf, in 
order to improve and promote the social 
welfare of the deaf and help our comrades 
of misfortune, and being re-educated in 
academic course, democratic, social and 
cultural training, commercial and voca¬ 
tional courses, lip-reading and speech 
course, and learning democracy, humanity, 
Christianity, etc. . . . 

So I applied some high schools for the 
deaf in America for admission and a 
scholarship, but some superintendents of 
schools for the deaf in New York State 
advised me that they have no funds for 
scholarships for foreign students and that 
Gallaudet College is the only college for 
the deaf in the world and may be able to 
provide a scholarship for me. Dr. Leonard 
M. Elstad, president of Gallaudet College 
also informed me that altho they would 
like to take me in Gallaudet as an oc¬ 
casional student, yet they just do not have 
room enough to admit me as a resident 
student because they have so many stud¬ 
ents from their own country who are 
clamoring to get into Gallaudet . . . and 
that if I could live off the campus, they 
would be able to have me attend college 
as a regular student free of charge but I 
would have to provide for my room, 
board, and incidental expenses and also 
that if there were someone who could 
help me with these expenses and who 
could find a room for me in the city, 
they could be glad to take care of the edu¬ 
cational part of it. But, to my regret, I 
have neither friend nor acquaintance in 
America who would support me financial¬ 
ly. Moreover, I was not born in rich 
family and everything has been reduced 
to ashes by the great air raids three years 
ago, so I am at a loss to know how to 
manage myself to go to America to study 
... I rather prefer Gallaudet College to 
other ordinary colleges of all nations be¬ 
cause Gallaudet is the only reasonable 
college for the deaf in the world. 

American Education officers of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s Headquarters and of 
the Tohoku Military Government Region 
informed me that at the present time I 
can go abroad to America to study if 


American organization subsidizes com¬ 
plete expenses including room, board, 
clothes, books and tuition, and round trip 
transportation, and also that that is the 
only way I can go to America for the pur¬ 
posed study altho I am deaf, but that they 
could find no information upon any foun¬ 
dations sponsoring such works in Amer¬ 
ica where they would pay all expenses for 
me. 

I guess if I get anyone to assist me 
financially, I shall be able to be taken in 
Gallaudet and live off the campus in 
Washington city. 

I wish you would kindly support me 
financially and pay all expenses for me 
to study abroad in Gallaudet College and 
find anyone in America who would offer 
financial assistance for me and who would 
find a room in the city for me. I would 
be very grateful to you if you would help 
me, and grant and realize my hearty hope 
of study in Gallaudet College as soon as 
possible. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Name and address on request.) 

Other letters received come to us most¬ 
ly from Germany and Austria, and in 
many of them are appeals for food and 
clothing, as well as for assistance ini 
moving to America. Some of the writers 
in foreign nations merely desire to corres¬ 
pond with someone in America. If any of 
our readers wish to accommodate them, 
they may write to us for their addresses. 

Missouri Association of the 
Deaf Aids Endowment Fund 

The Endowment Fund of the National 
Association of the Deaf was enriched by 
$25.00 this month, in addition to the new 
Life Membership fees which continue to 
come in quite regularly. This was in the 
form of a contribution from the Kansas 
City Chapter of the Missouri Association 
of the Deaf, and is the second such con¬ 
tribution which has been received from 
this public-spirited group. 

Cleveland Convention 

Program Chairman Casper Jacobson 
has the tentative program for the N. A. D. 
convention, July 3 to 9, almost in shape, 
and Local Chairman Herman Cahen will 
have convention plans coming along fast 
after the first of the year. In the months 
to come The Silent Worker will carry 
complete details. 
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SPDHTS 

by Gordon B. Allen, Sports Editor 


Ohio Sportsmen Take 
Goljmg Seriously 

Nearly a decade and a half ago an 
athletically inclined young man, then liv¬ 
ing in Akron, decided to take up the old 
Scotch game of golf as a pastime. Being a 
born athlete, his 
natural ability 
coupled with dili¬ 
gent practice soon 
enabled him to 
master the game 
to the extent that 
he became an 
apostle of the 
authority and 
sport around Akron at that time. This 
finally led to the formation of the present 
Ohio State Deaf Golfers Association. The 
young man was Herman Moore who is 
credited with creating interest in the sport 
among the deaf whom he later aided in 
their struggle for respectable golf scores. 
Mr. Moore now resides in California. 

There is no written record of the 
first organization of the deaf golfers as 
a group, but old timers agree that it was 
Herman Moore who was behind the estab¬ 
lishment of the first organization of deaf 
golfers and served as its first president 


The group first began with a golf outing 
to promote friendly competition between 
goiters of Akron and Cleveland in 1936. 
at the Willoughby golf course, Willo- 
wick, Ohio, near Cleveland. At that time 
the group was content to be known as 
the Northern Ohio Golf Association, since 
Akron and Cleveland were the only par¬ 
ticipants. Youngstown was represented in 
the tournament the following year and 
the name underwent a slight change, 
"Northeastern” being substituted for 
"Northern.” As more deaf developed 
playing in the game Columbus and Cin¬ 
cinnati golfers joined the group, and in 
1941 the name was changed to Ohio 
State Deaf Golfers Association as it now 
stands. 

Mr. Kress thinks this title is something 
of a misnomer. Out-of-state deaf golfers 
are freely invited to participate in all 
tournaments with full eligibility for 
prizes. Past tournaments have had entrants 
from other states. These meets have always 
been held in Ohio due to the State’s cen¬ 
tral location which makes it more con¬ 
venient to the majority of players. 

During the existence of the OSDGA 
several officers have come and gone. Her¬ 
man Moore was succeeded as president 
by David G. Williams of Akron. Then 
followed Charles Miller of Columbus and 
Sam Bentley of Akron. During Mr. Mil¬ 
ler’s tenure in office from 1942 to 1946 


the annual tournament was suspended 
for three years because of patriotic re¬ 
strictions on traveling during the war. 
Through most of the period since the 
organization of the deaf golfers, Julius 
Cahen of Cleveland has served as secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. He was succeeded by Ken¬ 
neth Kress in 1947. Much credit for 
continued interest in the Association and 
its annual tournament goes to Mr. Cahen. 


(Editor's Note: We are indebted to 
Kenneth E. Kress, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Ohio State Deaf Golfers Association, 
and ]. O. Hamer sly, both of Akron, for 
the bulk, of the material for this article. 
Also a lusty pat- is due Aug pie Pickel, 
Akron, for the excellent pictures of the 
recent OSDGA tournament.) 


Following is a condensed record of 
the Ohio Association’s past tournaments as 
given by Secretary Kress: 

1940— Twin Rivers (par 71), Colum¬ 
bus, (Asterisk (*) designates the low net 
score winner of the tournament, which is 
the score after deduction of allowed han¬ 
dicap. Other reported scores are low 
gross scores. The lower the gross score 
the better the golfers.) Jack Bertram*, 
Detroit—83 (low net 63) ; Julius Cahen, 
Cleveland, 83; Herman Moore, Akron, 
85. 

1941— Turkeyfoot (par 72), Akron, 
Herman Moore, Akron, 88; Sam Bent¬ 
ley, Akron, 93; Julius Cahen, Cleveland, 
93; Leo Gilboy*, Youngstown, 101 (low 
net, 72). 

1942 — Rocky River (par 69), Cleve¬ 
land, Herman Moore, Akron, 82; Julius 




Participants in the OSDGA Tournament of 1948 are: kneeling, I. to r., R. G. Dixon, L. L. Duning, S. Bentley, L. E. Squire, T. R. Kerr, C. Schulz, 
E. Buist. 2nd row: D. Williams, I. Slyh, G. Phillips, W. Goodpastor, F. Sullivan, A. Daulton, J. Cahen, B. M. Schowe, K. Kress. 3rd row: G. Jones, 
D. Erickson, B. Markasky, T. Osborne, J. Hill, H. Cahen, R. Lankenau, C. Miller, M. Halischak, J. Shropshire, Jr. 4th row (right rear): V. Kuskowski, 

A. Hawk, and J. Bertram. 
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Cahen, Cleveland, 89; Girs Straus*, Cin¬ 
cinnati, 92 (low net, 61). 

1943-45 — Suspended operations be¬ 
cause of the war. 

1946— Indian Springs (par 72), Co¬ 
lumbus, B. M. Schowe, Akron, 82; David 
Williams, Akron, 88; J. Cahen, Cleve¬ 
land, 93; Frank Taylor*, Akron, 129 (low 
net, 57). 

1947— Mill Creek Park, Youngstown, 
first tournament over the 36-hole dis¬ 
tance. Previous tournaments were for 18 
holes). Sam Bentley, Akron, 199; J. W. 
Lattimer, Punxsutowney, Pa., 200; Julius 
Cahen, Cleveland, 200. 

The 1948 tournament was held August 
14-15 at the Firestone Public Golf Course, 
Akron, and attracted a field of twenty- 
nine golfers, seven of whom were from 
outside of Ohio. They vied for more than 
$70.00 in merchandise prizes offered for 
covering the 18-hole course. Frank Sulli¬ 
van, of Chicago, who may be identified as 
the new Assistant Grand Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer of our N. F. S. D., had to extend 
himself to beat the veteran Ben Schowe, 
of Akron, by one stroke on the 18th green 
to win the championship trophy. 

There were no low net winners in this 
tourney because the new system of flights 


Los Angeles Club of 
the Deaf, Inc. 

321 &/2 S. Main Street 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. Eves. 
All Welcome NO PEDDLERS 


WHEN IN KANSAS CITY 
DROP IN AT THE 

Heart of America Club 
For The Deaf 

1318% WALNUT STREET 
Kansas City <>. Mo. 

Open Thursday nights, Saturdays 
and Sundays 


Be a Mile-Hi Rooter 

COLORADO 

or Bust 

to the Fourth Annual 

M.A.A.D. BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT 

Sponsored by 

THE SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB 
OF DENVER 

Denver, Colorado 

FEBRUARY 25 and 26, 1949 

The City of the World's Greatest 
Basketball—the A.A.U. 


H 


was used. In this system the golfer’s 
average score was all he needed to place 
him in a flight. Low gross scores deter¬ 
mined the winners in each flight. A 
novelty of the meet was the "Gang 
Match" explained later on in this article. 

The 11th annual tournament will be 
held during the N. A. D. convention at 
Cleveland next July. Herman Cahen was 
elected new president and Kenneth Kress 
was re-elected Secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Kress’ address is 251 East Archwood Ave., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Below are the results of the 1948 meet 
as furnished by Mr. Kress: 


CHAMPIONSHIP FLIGHT 

(Reported Average Score Near 90:) 

1. Frank Sullivan, Chicago . 81 

2. B. M. Schowe*, Akron . . . 82 

3. Julius Cahen, Cleveland .,. 87 

4. Richard Jacques, Jr., Detroit .. 88 

5. Harry G. Petrowske, Jr., Detroit. 88 

6. Kenneth Kress*, Akron .. . 92 

7. Jack Bertram, Detroit . 93 

8. Sam Bentley, Akron . 95 

9. David C. Williams, Akron . 98 

10. Valerian Kuskowski, Columbus . 98 

FIRST FLIGHT 

(Reported Average Score Near 100:) 

1. LeRoy L. Dunning, Cincinnati . 88 

2. John H. Hill, Youngstown . 95 

3. Ivan Slyh, Columbus ... 96 

4. Charles J. Miller*, Columbus ... . 98 

5. Robert G. Dixon, Hamilton . 98 

6. Delbert Erickson, Columbus .100 

7. Thomas W. Osborne, Akron .103 

8. Arnold Daulton, Columbus .105 

9. W. R. Goodpastor, Cincinnati .105 

10. George W. Phillips, Pittsburgh .Ill 

11. Clarence F. Schulz, Detroit .116 

12. Leslie E. Squire, Akron . 117 

SECOND FLIGHT 

(Reported Average Near 110 and Above:) 
•1. Herman Cahen, Cleveland . 95 

2. Thomas R. Kerr, Columbus . 96 

3. Emmett Buist, Youngstown .100 

4. Mike Haiischak, Columbus . ...116 

5. Ben Markaskv, Youngstown .122 

6. Conie Marchione, Detroit .123 

7. Robert Lankenau, Akron . 152 


Illinois Steps Fast on Grid 

The Illinois School for the Deaf foot¬ 
ball team won six straight, tied one, and 
lost the final to its traditional rival, Jack¬ 
sonville High School. The Iowa School 
for the Deaf Bobcats, under Coach Nate 
Lahn, held the Tigers to a 6 to 6 tie on 
Nov. 6. 

Outstanding players during the season 
were quarterback Billy Yates, whose gen¬ 
eralship, passing, and running will be 
irreplaceable when he graduates in June, 
and Steve Kwiatt, best ground-gainer on 
the team. Oliver Hoffman, tackle, and 
Victor Marsala, guard, were the stalwarts 
in the line. 


The Silent Worker welcomes contribu¬ 
tions — sports articles, scores and otrhei 
items of interest. These should be sent to 
Gordon B. Allen, 7333 Harrisburg Bird., 
Houston 12, Texas. 



The 18th green where championship was de¬ 
cided. Here Sullivan beat Schowe by one 
point to take the crown. L. to r.: Mrs. Mary 
Ann Kress, Sullivan, Jones, Cahen, Schowe, 
and Kress. 



Past president Sam Bentley, left, presents first 
place trophy to Chicago's Frank Sullivan. The 
tent in background is where meals were served. 



Above is the foursome that finished first in 
the ODSGA Tourney, snapped just off the 
18th green. L. to r.: Ken Kress, tourney chair¬ 
man, Ben Schowe, 2nd place winner, Frank 
Sullivan, 1st place winner and champion, and 
Julius Cahen, 3rd place winner. Below, golfers 
lunching before presentation of trophies after 
18 holes. 
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In Illinois the Yates boys seem to be doing well. Illinois School football coach Arthur Yates, at 
right, was recently named "Coach of the Week" by United Press. Here he is shown discussing 
strategy with his star passer and quarterback, Billy Yates (no relation). 


Illinois School Mentor Named Coach of Week 

from the Jacksonville, Illinois, Journal 


Sports Tournament 
Calendar for 1949 

BASKETBALL 

Southwest Athletic Assn, of the Deaf 
Little Rock, Ark., January 29, 30 
Sponsor: Little Rock Association of the Derf 

New York State Playoff Tourney 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 12 
Sponsor: Long Island Athletic Club of the Deaf 

Pennsylvania State Playoff Tourney 
Philadelphia, Penna., February 19 
Sponsor: Hebrew Association of the Deaf 

Midwest Athletic Assn, of the Deaf 
Denver, Colorado, February 25, 26 

New Jersey State Playoff Tourney 
Newark, N. J., February 26 
Sponsor: Newark Silent Club 

New England States Tourney 
Providence, R. I., February 26 
Sponsor: Providence Club of the Deaf 

Illinois State Playoff Tourney 
Chicago, III., February 26 
Sponsor: Chicago Club of the Deaf 

Southeastern Athletic Assn, of the Deaf 
Nashville. Tenn.. March 4. 5 
Sponsor: Nashville Club of the Deaf 

Central Athletic Assn, of the Deaf 
Milwaukee. Wis.. Mar-h 4. 5. 6 
Sponsor: Milwaukee Silent Club 

Far West Athletic Assn, of the Deaf 
Northern Division. Portland. Ore., M^rch 5 
Sponsor: Portland Silent Raske+ball C'ub 
Southern Division, Los Ano«hs, Ca'., March 5 
Sponsor: Los Angeles Club of the Deaf 

Eastern Athletic Assn, of the Deaf. 

Boston, Mass., March 12 
Sponsor: Boston Deaf Club 

American Athletic Assn, of the Deaf 
National Tournament. Oakland, Cal., April 1-3 
Sponsor: East Bay Club for the Deaf 


BOWLING 

Great Lakes Deaf Bowlers Assn. 

Detroit, Mich., April 23, 24 
Sponsor: Detroit Association of the Deaf 

Eastern Assn, of Deaf Bowlers 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 9-10 
Sponsor: Silent Athletic Club 

Pacific Coast Deaf Bowlers Assn. 

Seattle, Wash., (no date set) 

Sponsor: Puget Sound Association of the Deaf 

Southwest Deaf Bowlers Assn. 

Wichita, Kansas, (no date set) 
Sponsor: Wichita Silent Club 


GOLF 

Ohio State Deaf Golfers Assn. 
Cleveland, Ohio, during N. A. D. Convention 
Sponsor: Cleveland Association of the Deaf 

Midwest Deaf Golfers Assn. 

Madison, Wis.. (no dates set) 

Sponsor: Madison Deaf Club 


INTERNATIONAL GAMES 

Comite International des Sports Silencieux 
Winter games, Inmbruk, Austria, January 26-30 
Sponsor: Verbanider Gehorlesen Sportverine 


Greater Cincinnati Silent Club, 
Incorporated 

103 \V. CENTRAL PARKWAY 

Cincinnati 2. Ohio 

Out-of-Town Visitors Always Welcome 


Jacksonville, Illinois, Journal—Arthur 
H. Yates, who couldn’t even say hello to 
his team when he became coach at Illinois 
School for the Deaf, was named coach 
of the week by the United Press, Tuesday. 

He won his spot by leading his team 
to its sixth victory in as many starts last 
weekend. That 13-0 triumph over the In¬ 
diana School for the Deaf moved ISD 
within two games of an undefeated and 
untied season. 

It also marked a climax of the school’s 
football comeback that reached its lowest 
peak in 1946, when the team lost seven 
games and salvaged one tie out of an 
eight-game schedule. 

That year was the first that Yates 
coached at ISD. Besides inheriting a 
"green team,” Yates also was handicapped 
because he had no knowledge of sign 
language. 

He sat down and studied sign language 
—by observation, by reading books and 
by getting special tutoring from his pre¬ 
decessor, Kenneth Wilson, the present 
athletic director at the school. Then Yates 
was ready to build his team. 


His football program began paying 
dividends last season. The state school 
won only three games on its eight-game 
schedule, but Yates didn’t worry. He knew 
his team was building. The results of his 
building program paid off this year. 

His team laced Carrolton, Waverly, and 
Kincaid among downstate high schools. 
It romped to two wins over the Wisconsin 
and Minnesota schools for the deaf. Last 
week came the win over the Indiana 
school. 

Yates, a 31-year-old Illinois college 
graduate, credits his quarter-back, Wil¬ 
liam Yates, who incidentally is no rela¬ 
tion, with being the spark plug of his 
team. Yates masterminds the team by 
spelling out play signals on his hands. 


Pictured on the cover this month are 
Ruby West, left, and Alyce Vespa, who 
are high-scoring members of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf archery team thaf 
won first place in the state Girls' Athletic 
Association telegraphic archery contest. 
Team total was 1047 points. The girls' 
instructor is Emma Sollberger Johnson, 
nationally famous for her fine physical 
education work. 
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This is the team that won the 5-man team event in the recent tourney held by the Southtown 
Bowlers Association. L. to r.: C. Hanley, R. Volsansky, C. Werner, F. Riha, and M. Moss. They 
play for the Birmingham Restaurant of Chicago. 

Southtown Bowlers Win Fifth Illinois Tourney 


The Birmingham Restaurant five-man 
team composed of M. Ross, C. Werner, 
C. Hanley, F. Rih and R. Volsansky, all 
members of the Southtown Club of the 
Deaf, Chicago, won top money at the 
Fifth Annual Handicap Tournament of 
the Illinois Deaf Bowling Association 
held in Chicago, Nov. 20, 21, with a 
score of 3045 including 493 handicap 
pins. 

Gordon Rice, past secretary-treasurer 
of the IDBA, was chairman of the tourna¬ 
ment committee which handled the two- 
day affair without a hitch. More than 100 
out of town visitors were attracted to the 
tournament, while nearly 400 attended 


PLAN NOW 

FOR YOUR TRIP 

to the 

Fifth Annual 

A. A. A. D. BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT 

Sponsored by 

East Bay Club for the Deaf 
& East Bay Sports Club 

OAKLAND 
April 1-2-3, 1949 

Help us celebrate the 
Centennial of the GOLD RUSH 


the dance and floor show held at the 
Midland Hotel in the Loop, only two 
blocks from the Chicago Club of the 
Deaf, Saturday night. 

The two-man event first prize was also 
won by Chicagoans, S. Kogen and L. 
Mulay, with a total of 1295 pins in the 
three-game series. Louis Massey, of the 
CCD, walked away with individual hon¬ 
ors by scoring 703 in active games. A 
handicap of 63 pins gave him a total of 
766. He also won the All-Events prize 
but not so easily, nosing out the danger¬ 
ous R. Volsansky by only 32 pins. Mas¬ 
sey’s 703 pins which he collected the 
hard way marked the first time in his 
20 years of bowling that he has made 
700 in a three-game series. Louis Massey, 
a leader among the deaf in the Windy 
City, is the Louis Massinkoff of Gallaudet 
football fame in the mid-20s. Former 
coach Teddy Hughes, named the wrong¬ 
handed Louis his All-Time quarterback. 
He was your Sports Editor’s Gallaudet 
classmate, too. 

The fifth Illinois tournament was spon¬ 
sored by three Chicago bowling groups, 
the Chicago, Northwestern and South- 
town Deaf Bowling Associations. These 
groups have four bowling leagues with 
41 teams and some 200 bowlers. 

FIVE-MAN TEAM EVENTS 

1. Birmingham Restaurant, Chicago $50.00 


2. The Windsor, Springfield 40.00 

3. * Hechinger’s Cubs, Chicago 30.00 

4. Sach’s Bakery, Chicago 25.00 

5. Joliet’s Silents, Joliet 22.00 

6. Richmond Tavern, Chicago 18.00 

7. Levin & Son, Chicago 15.00 


California Ready for 
National A A AD Tourney 

With the approach of the New Year, 
the deaf of Oakland, California, and 
vicinity are pursuing with renewed vigor 
their plans for the national AAAD bas¬ 
ketball tournament, to be held in Oakland 
April 1, 2 and 3, under the auspices of 
the East Bay Sports Club, a subsidiary of 
the East Bay Club of the Deaf, Oakland. 

According to announcement from 
Harry M. Jacobs, general chairman in 
charge of the tournament, everything is 
almost ready to take care of the large 
crowd expected to gather for the meet. 
Sufficient funds have been raised to assure 
the success of the tournament, and a full 
schedule of entertainment features has 
been made up, more details of which will 
be reported in the near future. 

Tournament games will be played in 
the huge Oakland Municipal Auditorium, 
probably the most commodious lay-out yet 
to house one of the AAAD tournaments. 
With a capacity of close to ten thousand, 
the auditorium will have plenty of seats 
for every spectator. 

Interest in the forthcoming tournament 
is gaining momentum throughout the na¬ 
tion, and all indications point to a record 
crowd at the Oakland meet. In addition 
to the thrills of the tournament games and 
the crowning of a national winner, visitors 
to California at this time will find the 
entire state of California putting forth its 
best effort to entertain them royally, in 
connection with its Gold Rush Centen¬ 
nial celebration. Those who visit the state 
this year will relive—in modern comfort 
—the days of the 49’ers. 



One of the leading entertainers at the AAAD 
Basketball Tourney in Oakland, will be Mar¬ 
garet Atwell, above. Deaf since birth, Mar¬ 
garet gained national attention as leader of a 
180-piece band in San Jose, Calif. 
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Gallaudet football coach Tom Clayton, right, 
outlines plays to: (I. to r.) Billy Peace and 
Tom Cuscaden, backs, and Guard Mat Burns. 


PHILLY BOWLERS TO A. B. C. 

The Philadelphia Silent Athletic 
Club will send four or more bowling 
teams to take part in the annual Ameri¬ 
can Bowling Congress tournament at 
Atlantic City, N. }., next March 17th. 
The S. A. C. "B” team won the EADB 
championship last Spring at New York. 

CINCINNATI FRAT KEGLERS 

The Cincinnati Division No. 10, 
N. S. F. D., for the first time in its 
history is sponsoring a bowling team. 
The team has been practicing consist¬ 
ently in the hope of eventually putting 
their division on the map. 

ANGEL ACUNA AGAIN 

Angel Acuna, the basketball great, 
who played with the Mexico team in 
the London Olympics and who former¬ 
ly was a member of Los Angeles deaf 
club team, is now in Chicago where 


down Allen's alley 


he has joined a newly organized pro¬ 
fessional basketball team known as the 
New York Nationals. This team will 
play with the Globe Trotters, a na¬ 
tionally known colored team, on barn¬ 
storming trips over the country 
throughout the season. Acuna has 
joined the Chicago club and they are 
hoping he will have time to play on 
their team. He would be a big help. 

DICK SIPEK A PAPPY 

Most recent to join the ranks of the 
sports pappas is Dick Sipek, of base¬ 
ball fame. He is blessed with a brand 
new daughter. Dick will not play 
basketball this season for fear he might 
get hurt which would hamper his base¬ 
ball. A wise decision. His hitting on 
Carolina league teams the past season 
was around .315 per cent. 

SO MELWIN MAy WIN 

Melwin Sorensen, formerly Utah 
School’s finest athlete, and now a mem¬ 
ber of the Los Angeles basketball team 
of AAAD fame, is probably the first 
deaf athlete in the U. S. to go into 
training for the International games 
at Copenhagen next Summer, ^ith the 
aid of Lou Dyer and Art Kruger, he 
has arranged with the Los Angeles 
Recreation department for use of gym 
and other facilities and is practicing 
three times a week to get in shape. He 
will enter the race for top spot in the 
javelin toss, discus throw and shot put. 
This is the young man who last July 
was laid very low with pneumonia and 


scarlet fever, with temperature at one 
time rising to 108, but the boy with 
stamina plus, just wouldn’t be counted 
out. 

AAAD IS SPREADING OUT 

American Athletic Association of 
the Deaf president S. Robey Burns and 
secretary-treasurer Art Kruger, have 
completed arrangements with president 
E. Rubens Alcaid (Paris, France) and 
secretary-general Antoine Dresse, 
(Liege, Belgium) of the Comite Inter¬ 
national des Sports Silencieux, for the 
AAAD’s affiliation with the CISS. Fees 
have been paid and all papers made 
out. All that we have left to do now 
is make ready for the summer meet at 
Copenhagen. Do you have any sug¬ 
gestions ? 

FOOTBALL AT GALLAUDET 

The Gallaudet College football 
squad, playing its first schedule in sev¬ 
eral years, wound up the season with 
one victory and a string of losses, a 
record which compares favorably with 
that of some of the more experienced 
teams that represented Gallaudet in 
the old days. With this year’s experi¬ 
ence under their belts, the Kendall 
Green Blues should be ready next year 
to compile a better record on the grid¬ 
iron. It is to be hoped that within 
the near future the expansion program 
under way at the college will bring 
more and better material on to the 
Green, and Gallaudet teams once again 
can face all comers with their old-time 
confidence. 


Gallaudets Don Bullock sweeps around Randolph-Macons right end for 15 yards. Such gains were infrequent; Gallaudet lost, 0-46. 
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Is the One-Room School 
Returning? 

J^EW RIGHT-THINKING PERSONS will 
quarrel with Day Schools for the Deaf 
per se. They can do a very fine job and 
many are doing a good job. However, 
the success of the Day School is dependent 
upon these basic factors: 1. A large 
enough enrollment to insure proper 
classification; 2. Well-trained teachers 
with proper supervision; 3. An open- 
minded philosophy regarding the various 
methods of education of the deaf; and 4. 
A willingness to honestly concede that not 
all mentally capable deaf children can 
progress under a single-method program. 

The first-mentioned criterion, although 
it may not be considered the primary 
factor in successful teaching, is certainly 
fundamental for without sufficient enroll¬ 
ment for proper classification the best 
trained teacher with the best kind of 
philosophy will get less than satisfactory 
results. And though she expends her ut¬ 
most energy in honest, conscientious effort, 
her pupils will still reflect the fact that 
she is able to give to each division of her 
multi-graded class only a small fraction 
of her time. 

No, there is no quarrel with the large, 
well-managed Day School — but there 
most certainly is a quarrel with the small 
day classes for the Deaf which are now 
"operating” throughout the United States. 
According to tabular statistics in the 1948 
issue of the American Annals of the Deaf, 
there are now 115 Day Schools and Classes 
for the Deaf in this country. Of this 
number there are only 24 schools which 
have an enrollment of 50 or more pupils. 
The remaining 91 Schools and Classes 
have an average enrollment of 19 pupils 
each; and 31 of the Classes have an en¬ 
rollment of 10 or less pupils. In other 
words, approximately 20 per cent of all 
Public Day Schools for the Deaf—and 
they are to be found in the larger cities— 
have an enrollment large enough to in¬ 
sure a reasonably satisfactory classifica¬ 
tion. 80 per cent or 91 Classes cannot 
fulfill the basic criterion of successful 
operation ; they are in the one-room school 
house category which public school edu¬ 
cators have long since declared an un¬ 
sound pedagogical procedure for hearing 
children. Public school educators have 
gradually done away with the one-room 
school house and in its place has come the 
centralized school which offers better clas¬ 
sification, more concentrated facilities and 


specialized teachers. If this movement for 
centralization be good for hearing chil¬ 
dren, how much more must it be right 
for deaf children. Yet today approximately 
eighteen hundred deaf children in the 
United States are being taught as in the 
one-room school house. Their education 
cannot and will not be the best possible 
for them and the shame of it is that when 
as adults their educational failure becomes 
tragically evident there is little consolation 
in the feeling: "I could have done better 
with a fair chance.” 

The logical and sensible solution to 
this obvious tragic educational dereliction 
should be the abandonment of small Day 
Classes for the Deaf. Yet the trend now 
seems in the opposite direction. This is 
a fact so overwhelming in its implications 
for the future of the deaf that it appears 
high time that educators of the deaf and 
the DEAF, THEMSELVES bestir them¬ 
selves and do everything possible to avert 
what most surely will be a return to the 
educational dark ages for the deaf if the 
trend is allowed to continue. 

"Why,” you ask, "are these classes 
established if they do such a poor job?” 
The primary reason is that the parents 
of deaf children want them. Naturally, 
they want their deaf children at home 
and this desire coupled with the illusion 
that their child will receive a good educa¬ 
tion under the small Day Class system 
furnishes the local Board with a strong 
argument for establishing such a class. 
The parents are honest and sincere in their 
desires for their deaf child and it is not at 
all difficult to understand how the parents, 
in innocence and in ignorance of the even¬ 
tual consequences, not only condone but 
encourage this sin upon their deaf child. 
Not until it is far too late do the parents 
finally awaken to the fact that their child 
has lost out. The writer has interviewed 
scores of such parents, who begin to see 
their mistake when their child is fifteen or 
eighteen years old and still cannot read 
or write beyond a second or third grade 
level. The parents then urge that the 
centralized school for the deaf accept their 
child and try to salvage him educationally. 
It is usually too late and the parents are 
then filled with bitter remorse and an 
attitude of "why didn’t someone tell us?” 

Whose duty is it to tell these parents? 
Who must spread the gospel for the cen¬ 
tralized school for the deaf? Administra¬ 
tors of residential schools have tried and 
are continuing earnestly to educate parents 
so that mistakes will be avoided. Yet, 
in the very act of preaching against small, 
special classes for the deaf, they find 


themselves the targets of severe criticism 
and innuendos to the effect that they are 
"only trying to feather their own nest.” 
Public school officials are not opposed to 
the special class because their lack of 
experience does not enable them to dif¬ 
ferentiate between true educational pro¬ 
gress and what they see in their special 
class. A little lip reading, a few spoken 
words by the deaf child appear miraculous 
and to them that is education. The teacher 
of the special class, if she be well-trained 
(which too often is not the case) must 
know secretly that her efforts are not pro¬ 
ducing efficient results; yet she cannot 
speak her thoughts for, after all, this is 
her livelihood. Who, then is to head off 
this educational catastrophe? It would 
seem obvious that there is no abler wit¬ 
ness to testify on behalf of the education 
of the deaf than the deaf themselves. 
Their testimony must be accepted as 
wholly truthful and unbiased for they 
have gone through the mill. It is their 
voice that must be spread and must be 
heard for they know best how present 
plans in the education of the deaf child 
will effect the future of deaf society for 
ages to come. Erroneous trends in this 
phase of special education must be cor¬ 
rected and eliminated now for when the 
deaf have been plunged into the Dark 
Ages of education they will have lost all 
opportunity and ability to plead their 
cause. 

Let us do all we can to eliminate the 
little ONE-ROOM SCHOOL HOUSE. 

A Helpful Contribution 

The photograph elsewhere in these 
pages showing the presentation of a 
check to The Silent Worker by the 
California Association of the Deaf de¬ 
picts an event of inestimable value to 
this publication. The contribution of one 
hundred dollars to assist in financing The 
Silent Worker was authorized at the 
last convention of the California Associa¬ 
tion. 

This magazine was launched in an effort 
to fill a long-felt need among the deaf. 
It is published solely in the interests of 
the deaf and no profit or recompense of 
any kind goes to anyone connected with 
the project. Since it must depend upon 
subscriptions and advertising for its 
financial resources, it can not at this time 
cover the affairs of the deaf as adequately 
as they could be covered. Any contribution 
to the financial stability of the publication 
is helpful, and if other state associations 
of the deaf desire to contribute to its 
support as the California Association has 
done, their contributions will be gratefully 
received. This is one way by which the 
deaf of the country can help maintain 
their own magazine, in addition to sub¬ 
scribing. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Silent Worker welcomes reader 
comment, but the editors reserve the right 
to edit letters to meet space requirements, 
and to reject such comment as may seem 
unfit for publication. 


Editor: 

Your page in the December Silent 
Worker is a timely "cry to battle" for 
our precious form of residential-school 
education for our deaf! 

To lose the residential school for our 
deaf, in favor of the totally inadequate 
day class, would throw out deaf children 
back to the pitiable isolation of another 
age! It frightens me to think of, for in 
the picture, I see numbers of totally deaf 
little children, who are truly "alone," as 
if in a sound proof box, after their day- 
class hours are over. Where is the day- 
class that can supply the psychological 
comfort, of 24 hour kinship, each day, 
with playmates all handicapped in a 
similar way? True, efforts of day-class 
teachers are great, their belief in their 
way is sincere. But 3:30 p. m. comes each 
day; see the little deaf one go out of 
the class room which is peculiarly her 
own—out into the hall of the school— 
the other world—the hearing world en¬ 
velops the little one! Conveyance home, 
whether it be by school bus, cab, street 
car, or by foot—her strange isolation 
settles more bleakly upon her. Let a con¬ 
versational need come up, on the way 
home. Is her language or speech adequate 
to keep her secure, "lipreading" and 
"speech" notwithstanding? No—and she 
knows it! Feelings of inferiority and 
sheer terror, often, beat her down in¬ 
exorably. Let her come home to the lov¬ 
ing arms of Mother and the shelter of her 
home. In homes where Mother has 
scorned learning the sign language be¬ 
cause she’s been sold the idea that the 
little deaf child will be talking and ex¬ 
cellent at lip reading, the child has limi¬ 
tations indeed. She may chatter, irrevel- 
ently, the very few words she has had 
painfully drilled into her consciousness 
—"ball" - "top" - fish", etc.;—small 
ammunition indeed to form a basis for 
snug communion even with precious 
Mother. Then play hours, after school, 
with hearing children—ah! if we could 
but look into the little deaf child’s heart, 
every moment deeply aware that she’s 
the only one in her group who "can’t do 
that" with her lips. 

Contrast the child in a residential 
school who has those precious years of 
childhood, surrounded by people of her 
own kind—who know what she thinks be¬ 
cause their thoughts are the same- -where 


THE EDITOR 

she can become a leader of the deaf, in¬ 
stead of a laggard among the hearing; 
where she can play on teams — swim at 
meets, dance in her beautifully decorated 
gym, with deaf and hard of hearing boys 
— (maybe be thrilled to be a belle with 
a visiting team)—where she can eat at 
tables where relaxation through communi¬ 
cation is hers, where her room-mate has 
the same handicap, and to whom she can 
confide her dear girlish thoughts, and all 
with the precious sign language, given to 
her by humanitarian people of vision who 
could look into the heart of the deaf. 

My heart is full on this subject—it’s 
so thankful that my two deaf children 
can have a well-integrated life in the 
system of schooling we have enjoyed, 
that I tremble if this way could be en¬ 
dangered. Educators, who don’t know 
the real needs of the deaf children be¬ 
ware; these little deaf ones will be victims 
and pawns of cruel error if their way of 
life be robbed from them. 

Let’s keep our deaf on the finest, hap¬ 
piest plane they’ve achieved, ever, in this 
world! Don’t gamble their dignity as 
human beings away all because of high 
sounding theories. Deaf, and those of us 
who know and love them, be on guard! 

Mrs. S. H. Dorsey. 

* * * 

Editor: 

Comparing The Silent Worker with 
other publications, I like it best ... no 
one was happier than I to see the maga¬ 
zine resurrected. You are very generous 
in printing so many fine pictures . . . and 
I think the articles you are publishing will 
do the deaf a world of good. 

R. Edward Cottner. 

* * * 

Editor: 

To date you have given the readers 
a truly fine magazine, a well-rounded 
publication. . . . 

Never have I been so thrilled with a 
magazine as I was with your November 
issue . . . the most arresting feature of 
which was the article on Silent Rattan. 

More power to The Silent Worker. 

Charles Geiger. 

* * * 

Editor: 

The Silent Worker, so far, has been 
"super," but the last one (November 
issue) was superlative, the reason being 
that there was a good number of pictures 
in it. As anyone knows, it is always nice 
to see pictures of people one has not seen 
for years. 

May I add this? In the Movie Guide , 
there was an account of the movie, "On 


An Island With You." What held my 
attention was this: "There is also a beau¬ 
tiful 'jungle dance’ by an unidentified 
dancer that is thrilling." All along I 
had taken this "unidentified dancer" to 
be Cyd Charisse herself. If that is not she, 
I should be greatly disappointed, for I 
have read she is a talented ballet dancer, 
if not one of the best. 

Margaret L. Clack. 

(We 1 11 ask our Movie Editor to identify 
the dancer. — Ed.) 

sk Jk ^ 

Editor: 

Come to think of it, The Silent 

Worker refers to a deaf worker. As it is 

a publication, I suggest that the name be 
changed to The Silent Monthly, which is 
more appropriate in meaning. 

Thomas O. Gray. 

5k Jk * 

Editor: 

I wish in some way to express my 
appreciation of the magazine you 1 are pro¬ 
ducing for the deaf, which has given me 
a new light on the accomplishments of 
these people. 

Since we sent our boy to the school 
for the deaf we had often wished for 
information of some kind which would 
to some extent enable us to foresee future 
possibilities and make plans for him ac¬ 
cordingly. The Silent Worker fills the 
bill. We enjoy reading the different 
articles in the magazine and the infor¬ 
mation they bring on the education of the 
deaf. 

Keep up the good work. May The 
Silent Worker prosper! 

Mrs. F. E. Hayes. 

5k Jk * 

Send Us News 

The Silent Worker has an imposing 
list of correspondents, but its news source 
need not be limited to its regular corres¬ 
pondents. It invites news from anyone 
and everyone. Any reader who knows of 
a news item he considers worth publish¬ 
ing is invited to send it in. All items will 
receive our careful consideration. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 

Please send 

OL Silent Worker 

to 

Name . 

Address . 

City. Zone. State. 

Subscription rate, $3.50 
(See Page 2 for foreign rates) 
Send check or money order to The 
Silent Worker, 982 Cragmont Ave., 
Berkeley 8, California. Use this form. 


January, 1949 —The Silent Worker 
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Let us have a heart to heart talk about your Hearing-Aid Dollars 


TF YOU are about to own a hearing aid, you are 
sitting in the driver s seat again. You can choose 
what you want on the basis of quality, dependability, 
performance and price. "Duratron" today is bring¬ 
ing to you a standard of value which is unsurpassed, 
bringing to you a maximum of hearing at a minimum 
of cost. There is not a price which "Duratron” could 
not meet or beat. But There Is a Standard of Quality 
on Which "Duratron’' Makes No Compromise. The 
name "Duratron" stands for quality and value, the 
standard of comparison for hearing aid users every¬ 
where. And with the very latest small miniature 
all-in-one unit just released, you get the utmost in 
performance, dependability and at a price you can 
afford Plus the assurance of enjoyment and satisfac¬ 
tion which is implied in the name "Duratron." 

Our very latest and just released sub-miniature unit is 
tailored to give tomorrow's hearing ... and do it better 
. .. today. We invite comparison with any other unit on 
the market from a laboratory or hearing standpoint. 



We invite you to try any other hearing aid on the market anywhere, for quality of hearing and true 
hearing enjoyment. Compare this test with the hearing you obtain from this just-released, small sub¬ 
miniature, all-in-one "Duratron" now available, at a price of $98.50, complete with batteries, excluding 
custom ear mold. Your hearing deserves the best. "Duratron" will give you low initial cost, low upkeep 
cost. You cannot get more, why pay more . 


WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS FOR MORE THAN A DECADE 

L/Ulatlon corporation or C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 

724 S. Spring St., Room 1310, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 436 Boulevard of the Allies, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
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